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Bonn decides to defer 


denced by the huèê and cry over Libya, 
the extent af which on both sides of the 
Allantie can only be explained as a pars 
pro totoin the mind's eye, 

What wilh accrued mistrust on Ihe 
one side and growing resentment on the 
uther, the volatile mixture merely awaits 
a mediu spark to ignite the fuse. 

Besiles, the frame of natiuns" mins 
must not be taken lightly; in demuceratic 
systems appvarunces often count fur 
more Lhan the facts of the case. 

The governments in Bonn and Wauslı- 
ington have been slow ta apprecitule the 
problem, but they have not been too lale 
İn recognising it. 


missile decision 


hat cloes a government do when it 

is caught on the horns of û dilem- 
ma? It postpones the decision, which is 
what Bonıt has just done. 

Clniming there is no need for immedi- 
ate action, Chancellor'Kohl has chosen 
to bide his time on'a decision that con- 
cerns the Americans and Nato. 

On modernisation of the Lance shorl- 
range nuclear missiles stationed in Ger- 
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Bingen you must take the 
Rheingold Route along the left 
bank and see twice as much of 
the landscape. Take the 
chairlift in Boppard and enjoy 
an even better view. Stay the 
night at Rheinfels Castle in 

St Goar with its view of the 
Loreley Rock on the other 
side. And stroll round the 


German roads will get you 
there — tothe Rhine, say, 
where it flows deep in the 
valley and is at Its most 
beautiful, Castles perched on 
top of what, at times, are 
steep cliffs are a reminder that 
evenin the Middle Ages the 
Rhine was of great importance 
as a waterway. To this day, 


: barges chug up and down the romantic wine village of many ie Chancellor ie not prepared 1% Chancellor Kohl had already sen e 
1 river with their cargoes. Bacharach. fore 1901. : Flerr Schiuble, Minister uf Stute at the Point of view 


British Premier Margaret Thatcher tries out her opera glasses, a present from Chan” 
cellor Helmut Kohl (right). The two leaders met in Frankfurt for talks on European 


Chancellor's Office, to Washington tu 
reassure the US administration; Presi 
Uent Bush fullowed suit by sending Se- 


The umbivalence is self-evident, with 
ane half being aptly summarisvl hy the 


Visit Germany and let the 


For those who are in more of a 
hurry the going |s faster on the 


liberal left-wing Paris daily newspaper crear . Nala „, _ Communlty and defence topics. One dpi) 
2 1 ARE 1 ary of Stale Baker tv Bonn on the 
autobahn that runs alongside Rheingold Route be your iin O 1 . first lkgof his first foreign tour. to try and do on with an SPD-FDP ur 
the river. But trom Koblenz to guide. clmut Kohl reads the opiniun The pucin bie ben a mgt SPDearecn cualtion alet hc WHD 


North Atlantic 
ties matter 


German general election." 

With this possibilty in the pipeline, 
Bonn’s allies cannut be keen to exert 
tuo much pressure, so Chuncelur Kohl 


hblished one in German-Anmıerican rel- 
ations: the classic (rid of excitement, 
cunning down to eurth und reliixatiun of 
tension, 


Pulls" (which indicate substantial nıa- 
jerities against modernisation and for 
total denuclearisution in the defence uf 
Europe). 

Herr Kohl has more in mind. He 


2t 


1 1 Bunn has shown itself lo be particu’ has the better of the trgument over mis- 
0. e j f knows, for instance, thal his Foreign [arly ready for reconciliation where iv» sile mudernisitiun ds mutters stand. NMOre than ever 
| € 1 7 Minister is keen to circumvenl missile (ig was mox urgenly needed: ut ex- Yet that fulls {0 answer un entirely 
e TAT modernisation. ports ut sensitive chemicals and equip’ differen question: what are Bonn’ 
eels E E ا‎ men. views on Nato and the deterrent? Can 
i man who persuaded his party, the Free Stricter export regulations more in. Herr Kohl claim to be in favour of 
Democrats, to throw in their Jot with the telligently administered are now to en- neither a third zero solution nor moder- Breer iachrithten 
eles s Christian Democrats in çure that there will be no repetition uf nisation when the ageing Lance nuisailes 
` 1 in Li wi Ves ۷ 
٤ 1 Bacharach. Rabta, the poison gas façtory in Libya ill phase themselves down to zero 
1 


WE European integration was 
said by Jacques Delors, president 


from 1995? 
Can other CDU/CSU leaders field 


that German firms helped to equip, to 
sour transallantic ties. 


Herr Kohl needs the Free Democrats 
as coulition partners to retain a majority 


2 Oberwesel 


3 The Loreley Rock even though the FDP may not, at pres- No agreement has yet been reached the convenient argument “lhe shorter Othe European Commission. at the end 
ent, be in a position to join forces with an Nato's future in the Gorbachov era, the range, the deader the Germans" yet Of US Secretary of State James Baker's 
4 Boppard the Social Democrats and form an SPD- first visit lo Europe, to be a fruitful con- 


tribution toward international ecunom- 
ic development in all sectors. 

No-one threw stone» at the glass-and- 
concrete European Community .head- 
quarters in Berlaymont, Brussels. Mr 
Baker .and his European hosts were 
most easy with each other, 

Had not President Bush şaid thai very 
day that Washington and Bonn were 
miuch loser ihani was piùblicly’ qppirent 
— and that hê ' was noi uiduly , worried 
about Nato daily, 

Twas, of course, striking that Mt Baker 
chose not to hold a press conference eiiher 
after, his talks wiih Nato secretary] general 
Manfred :Wûrner Or after his visit ta the 
European, Commission: 

That was ûn unusual mûve for an Am 
erlenn politiolan;, U$ politicians ,are 
usually keen on. publicity, Herr ,Wêrner 
and M. Delors had ling 10 say, in 
public either. , 

Yêt talk of a crisis ahd the Impending 
demise af Nato ignores two. facts that, are 
the hedrock of transatlantic. lieş between 


North American. apd European democra- 
‘cies, 


Thelr ééotiomlé ties ûre š0 intriéutely 
Contlnüed oni page.2. 


ignore the inference that longer ranges 
ate then needed? 

‘Answers to these questions may be 
avoided for a while, but soonêr or later 
both the Germans themselves and their 
allîes will clamour for a clear answer. 

Maybe disarmament will by then have 
takên the edge of these’ dilemmas, with a 
reliable containment of East Bloc mili- 
tary might making the reasons why Nato 
endorsed the ‘niclear option: 9 years 
ago pale in significance, 

That:.is evidently ı what the .Kohl- 
Genscher ‘government ' hopes, and nbt 
without somié justification given the So- 

:' ` Continued on page 4 . 


This point was:clear despite references 
to "exiraordinarily warm and cordiat 
talks" and the harmony they might seem 
to suggest. 1 

- In a nutshell, the Americans and 
other..Nato partners are: keen. to. see 
short-range nuclear ‘missiles moder- 
nised, Herr Genscher isn't and Herr 
Kohl is biding his.time. 

„. The .immediate., outcome is aJready 
lear, The. Chancellor's domestic weak 
ness is his most effective bargaining 
point in foreign affairs. 

His unspoken threat’ tû Washington 
and White all, jis: İf you. aren't prepared 
to come tû terms With me you may. have 


ummm 


‘Efforts to halt.transport of.toxlo :: 
“waste to Third World countrles ı..: 


BEHAVIOUR 1 ا‎ ` Pê, 
‘Love, honaut dnd 8 , 

: ‘bay, sometimes’ ا‎ 
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FDP coalition. 

The Chancellor has no intention ,of 
waging, another “missile campaign" 
along the. lines of the 1983 general elec- 
tion campaign, but this time without the 
support of Herr Genscher, who was a 
stdunch supporter of inisglle ‘modernisa- 
tioh ii'1983. 

What use are mişsiles, he may argue; 
if yo forfelt „Powel by chimpiootiig: 
(hem? 

The other horn of the dilemma i is Na- 
to. America, Britain ‘and France, Our 
three leading partners in Nato,.all now 
have, their doubts about. us West Ger” 
mans, ' ° 

Even the Dutch, who virtually i invent 
ed the peace movernenit in 1978, ve 
their doubts. : 
|| They suspect us of being too long on, 
Gorbimanis and too short'on realism, 
loo keen on disarmament. and not keen’ 
enough on defence prepargdness,. ' 
' ‘They are aftaid Bonn may be tempted 
to “Germanise” East-West’ ties. ini. Eur: 
rope, ûr sée Gêrman (special) interests 
as their sölê yard§tick; . ٤ 

‘So intellectual trouble lies ahead for. 
the North Ajlantic pact a is best evi” 


5 Stolzenfels Castle ' - 
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lenient that when it comes to illegal ex- 
ports the possible penaly ix taken into 
account as un acceptable risk. The de- 
terrent effeel must be serious in intent. 

There is considerahle controversy 
whether government legislation should 
mike it ù punishable offence for Ger- 
mun naliohals ubroad to assist dutside 
this country in the pruduciitn of nuc= 
lear, biological and chemical weapons. 

If this were to becomc standurcl then 
the government would have t0 face 
considerable anger in forcign and 
development ald palicies, and iı acad- 
emic exchungcs. 

Then German scieniists and techni 
cians, couperaling in the develupmcem 
and production of Amcrican chemical 
weapons would have to be punished. 

If there are to be effeciive controls 
and severe penaltics then dala prolce- 
linn regulatians must le reluxcd. There 
is inevitably ù link. hetween greater 


 Ftealgeneise 


amin û Ti 


controls und the exchange of infurmial= 
tion between lhe uuthoritics respoitsi= 
ble, making available to them nore 
hackground nmateriul for the preven” 
tion and pursuit of illegal exports. 

Exporting compunies must allow Ihe 
uuthorities dtccess tu their codidential 
affairs. 

Intensive cuntrols ila imply mire 
red-lape., Liven if more peopl are en’ 
ployed in vupervision of espurts, Ihere 
will he deliys in granting licences amd 
handling capers. 

In addin the emicprenmi i) rum 
for ManuusTry lor sume caput brs will 
be malls ahheugh a bie peuple 
o the Foreign Trude Luw o hat thu 
export industry should remain fre of 
retrtcliuns. That is the price ot con- 


ls Klaus Bruvichhataen 


O canktnrte Necme 
tur Deutschland, 13 Fel 
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m LIBYAN GAS FACTORY 


Making chemical weapons was its sole 
aim, admits Bonn minister 


{Cocom). It is casy to call for legal 
clarity concerning exports of technol- 
ogy and documentation to certain 
countries. lt is more difficult to create 
a solid basis in law for controls and 
penalties. 

If technology is primarily to be usçd 
for civil purposes, but could be mis-ap- 
plied for military ends, then it is diffi- 
cult to sort oul items which can be ex- 
ported and (hose which must have a 
licence or are even probited for export. 

There are also headaches about (he 
list of countries lo which an cmbargo 
should be applicd. Until now the list 
has afficially nnly included countries 
which can be supplied according to 
Cocom rules, and fot Solth Africit. 

For i long time there have been in- 
ternal instructions restricting certain 
exports to regions of tension in (he 
Third World. 

lt remains to be seen whether the 
government dares formally Io extend 
the Hist. Such a list would have to ine 
clude the whole of the Middle East, in” 
cluding Isrucl, as well as India and Pai 
kistan, holh purchasers of nuclciur 
technnloky. 

Penulities are equally difficult, H is 
city to cull for fougher sanctions, hut 
i is net so tay tn define punishablv 
acts and the sentences that should he 
applied. 

lis agreed that iltenıp1s AL niıkInt il 
teruue Irom Ilcual cstpurts must he 
Mc ur fh) sh Me peesibilily wl 
heavy fines and imprisonment. The de- 
errent effect must be reinfirced. 

It is justifiable to recommend. huw- 
ever, thal i sense of balance shuld not 
he lost as regarcls punishments. 

But the punishment must nol he wer 


gation about the Libyan affair and the 
measures planned to prevent such a si- 
tuation arising again. : 

Government departments involved 
have confirmed that it is not all that easy 
to apply stricter controls. The easicst 
solution is ta create new posts in the li- 
cencing nnd control authorities, despile 
the boitlenecks in the budget. 

‘Difficulties also arisc from the regul- 
ations governing civil sêrviants ifi engag- 
ing the righl experts. 

Tricks with illegal exports can he 
spotted sooner if highly qualified tech- 
nicians, chemists and physists, who are 
well versed in the individual materials 
and processes, take part in supervisiun. 

The urgeucy for making improve- 
ments to the Forcign Trade Law’ wis 
particularly obvivus in the foHowing in- 
stances: 

The ubligation, applied in 1984, lo 
obtain a permit fur chemicals pliant, 
which is “suitahle" for researching, pro- 
ducing, pruvcessing and testing phospho- 
rus-orginic compounds, mustard gas 
and other highly toxic compounds, is 
only vaguely formulated in the export 
list. There is no clear definition about 
witich individual technical process is in- 
valved. 

The knaw-how about how a plant of 
this kind funcıitns could be pitssed on 
ta ù Lihyan, Iraqi ar Syrian with impun- 
ily. 

I would be in infrmgemem ol the 
law, houuser, BH Ure wt olga 
with an ufficial organisation or nation- 
ils from the Eun Bloc, China, Cuba. 
Nurth Korea and Vietnam. 

They are included in the control sys- 
tem operated hy the Coordinaling Com 
mittee for East-West Trade Pulicy 


The Bonn Cabinçt has increased the 
maximum: penalty for.Germans involved 
in the manufacture of chemienl weapons 
from two to 15 ycars' jail. This follows al- 
legationts that German firms helped build 


.a factory for chenical weapons in Libya. 


Wolfgang Schãuble, Minister of State at 
ıhe Chancellors Office, said the factory 
was “not only suitable {for the .produc=- 
tion. of chemical weapons) but intended 
Irom the very start to make nothing but.” 
This story İs by Klaus Broichhausen of 
the “Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung." 


he outcry has been shrill since West 

German companies and scientists 
were suspected uf having colluded in 
ıhe production of nuclear, chemical und 
biological weapons. Now the lessons 
cun be learned from this episode, 

‘The mesh of the control nei must he 
drawn eloser together. The 1961 For- 
eign Traclê Law should state more pre- 
cisely what technology, malerials and 
documentation may be handed over io 
someone else. Cuntraventiuns must he 
punished more severely. 

National controls are not enuugh. They 
must be inıproved internationally, st thul 
technical equipment and documentation 
de not end Up in the wrung hunds, 

To protect their guoud reputativn Ger- 
man exporters, together with lrikle as- 
suciations and chambers of cummtercd, 
must take nore care whether techniciul 
kauw-=how could he misused. 

At the latest by Easter the Borın gov- 
ernment will Jccided hiv to apply grea- 
ter controls and impuse mıre severe 
penalitics for infringements. 

The Bann government has teporled 
to the Bundestag on the interim invexti= 


Equally vital clemems such is car- 
hons and hydrogens ure supplivd by 
refineries and petro-chemıcals plunı 
on the spat. 

Nitrogen and oxygen arc ùatailahle 
allover the world in unlimuedl quantit- 
ies and free of churge. 

The formulae for the poisons are 
frighteningly simple, their ENES dur 
vastatin gp. 

Complicated plant is not required 
far their production, just relatively 
simple laboratories. 

A technical laboratory for the deve- 
lopment and production of vaccines 
would be adequate — and today there 
are laboratories of this sort in many 
developing coûntiies, 

“Havê Germah ‘cûmpûnies ther suUp- ١ 
plied materials to Libya or Iraq which 
Could be used 10 make chemical ea: 
pons? 

According lo statistics from, the As 3 
saciation af the Chemicals Industry 71 
million tons of chemical. producıs were 
expurtecl .i0 ,„ Libya from the. Federal . 
Republic last year, that is, less tha, one 4 
per. cent of the chemical industry: 5 to- 
tal exports. , 

Synthetics valued at ıı DM20صm‎ were 
supplied and DM12m of pharmaceuli- 
cals products. These werc the two .lar- 
gestliemsina lang list, ;:, . 

"“Itis hard to say what lay behind ev- 
ery detivery. Even thc smallest amount 
could be too much. 

1 E : ‘Klaus Dieter Ohler 


E a Simi tûrier Zelrdg. 11 February YAY) 


Formulas for poisons ‘are 
frighteningly simple’ 


nerve gas tabun. Because of this, at ihe 
outbreak of the war beiween Iran and 
Iraq, the chemicals industry included 
the export of the most dangerous 
chemicals on the export list which au-= 
tomatically made them are for arl Cx- 
port licence. 

The list was constantly re-examined 
and extended — and this took place 
within the “Australian Initiative,” in 
which the governments of 19 western 
states are represented, states which ac- 
count:for 80. pêr cent of world Chen 
calsexports, ' : 

Russia, Ëasi Germany, Bulgaria, Po“ 
land, the Repiblic of Korea, Israel, 
Finland and Pakistan also cooperalê 
with the Initiative. 

. This Initiative lays down rules for 
which chemicals can be expqrted and 
in what qlantities. This should hamper 
the production of chemical weapons. 

But mis-use can never be ruled out, 
of course, Experts, claim that it is not 
difficult id acquire the Tecessary 


,chemiicals for the Produsuion £ cham 
.cal.weapors.: 


Of the world production of 144: il 
lion tans of phosphales' for example, 
22 mililon' tons come : from ‘Morocco 
and.the:: West: Sahara and"6,5: million 
tons from Tunisia. «i.i, wt! 


group of chemical companies, which 
handle dangerous chemicals, know one 
another well. Usually they are wel! in- 
formed about each other's business. 


Because of these close links it has 
more than once happened thei 
“touchy” d deliveries have been halted, 
because a competitor (or a friend?) has 
alerted the authorities responsible. 


This has all happened; of course; 
without drawing public attention to the 
tase — 'obvlously ‘companies' do’ iot 
want to"scirê off posslble customers. 


ii Sr be 1986 the Federal Re- 
publie, along with its Western ‘pirt 
ners, agreed a warning list, which was 
sênt to all members of the ‘German 
Chemicals Industry Association. This 
list included materials which could be 
used: in textiles, ‘for. pêst'controls Or 
even as Wel SOREHTS ofl tartar 1 


vents. 
o mul. 


In the right combinations thiodigly- 
color phosphorous oxychloride can be 
converted: into..mustard- gas or the 


A Hippokrates Verlng. Stuitturi, 
published the 1| 32-page Chemische 
Gifie und Kampfstojfe (Chemical poi- 
sens and weapuns} in !983. 

This book included everything thal 
the J,5U0 chemicals companies in the 
Federal Republic needed to know 
about chemical weapons. 

German chemists allegedly know no 
mıore than was contained in this, book 
— and they have an SpA to 
hand for this. 

In 1954, in the Brussels treaties, the 
Federal Republic renounced the pro- 
duction and possession of, chemical 
weapons. 

. Furthermore the Federal Republic is is 
the only country in the world so far in 
which the chemicals industry is,  volunz 
tarily subject to annual. controls by an 
international commission of the West 
ern European Union, 

How is,it then possible for German 
companies, directly or indirectly, kno’ 
wingly or unknowingly, to be inyolved 
in the production,of chemical enpans 
in Libya and-Iraq? +. 

The answer is both astonishing and 
simple: basically that was not.possible. 

Onty ten companies in: the Federal 
Republic, produce. viaterials. which are 
onthe Warning List"! . 

These companes are: Bayer, BASF, 
Hoechst,. Degussa, ‘ Kali-Chemie, 
Preussag, Riedel de’ Haen,. Dr. Schuler 
& Lange.in Hamburg, Athenstadt & 


Redeker in Bremen.pnd the Ghemische 


Fabrik Berg in Lüdenscheid. 
. According to one expert, this small 
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of his key role. The small states at 
gerhcacls in the region dre afraid the qy 
perpowers mighi Bu over their heads |o 
resnve matters in {he Middle 
where Washinglon and Moscow Were 
asl brought t0 the brink of direct cop 
frontation in [Y73. n 

This feur coukl have a salutary effegy 
The ouldloaak certainly seems encou 
ing now lhe United Stites has embarkej 
on û dialogue with the PLO and ther 
are increasing signs in Washington thy 
the US goverumentl is losing patiene 
with an lsraeli gaverument that is hiii 
out instead of heeding what it is told. 

Moscow's moderating influence on 
Syria and the PLO, which wag seen & 
work in Algiers. and Washington 
genlle pressure ant [srael will not, on 
their own, he enough t0 arrive at a pol 
tical solution 10 a conflict to which any 

attempt to trrive al ù military solution 
can only lead lo catastrophe. 

There nuusl he changes both in (sra 
and in the Palestinian camp. 

The talks in Jerusitlem between Faisa 
el Husseini, who is acknowledged to be 
the most important PLO representative 
in the occupied territories, and Israeli 
politicians are a ground for hope thar 
the first steps have beeıt taken. 

If both superpowers were to seek lk 
support these first steps toward com 
nion sense (he long road iu peace ough 
to be negotiable. 

For Isracl this would mean thal ont 
«ay a game by basketball players fror 
Tel Aviv, no matter where in the worl 
il touk place, would be given coverak 
on the spurts page nnly ~— which i 
where sports reports belong. 

Jörg Reckmunn 
(Frunkturler Rundsch, 20 Februnry IY 
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Middle East states fear superpowers 
might i impose solution on them 


mits by the Soviet authorities has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, Isrueli 
consular offices in the Soviet capital are 
soon to return to their erstwhile embas- 
sy building, and after the Armenian 
earthquake Israeli military nircruft flew 
aid shipments to the Soviet Union. 

These signs of readiness to reach un- 
derstanding (and this list is by no means 
complete) are bound to trigger misgiv- 
ings amoung hawks in the Arab caınp, es- 
pecially in Syria. 

Understandably, Mr Shevardnadze 
began his tour in Damascus, which is 
still keen,’ with Soviet assistance, to 
achieve the position of military strength 
President Assad sees as striking a 
strategic balance with Israel. 

'If the Soviet Union were to succeed 
in taming Syria and making Damascus 
readier to negotiate, a great step would 
have been taken toward an international 
peace conference. 

Israel would virtually no longer be 
able to resist if Moscow were to use the 
resumption of diplomatic relations 1o 
bring pressure to bear. 

` Leading Israeli politicians are agreed 
that one key to peace clearly lies in 
Moscow, while the other is held, hesit- 
antly, by the new US President. 

The forthcoming visit to Washington 
by Premier Shamir of Israel will show 
what use President Bush plans to make 


چ 


His aim was reap the, harvest of the 
Soviet withdrawal from the Islamic re- 
sistance movement, as envisaged by SO- 
viet new thinking, which seeks tû, com- 
bine military_appeaşement £ i. a diplo- 
«matic offensive, 

But Moscow will not be able to really 
establish itself as a credible niediator 
alongside the United States until diplo- 
matic relations wilh [srael, broken off i in 
1967, have been resumed. e 

This is a move that might well .be 
made before the end of the year. It is 
certainly in keeping with the logic, of a 
Soviet foreign policy aimed at helping to 
solve regional conflicts as a partner 
rather Ilhan as an adversary. 

There has been no lack of clear poin- 
ters to the Krenılin's new policy toward 
Israel. Poland, Hungary and even the re- 
luctant GDR have shown signs of readi- 
ness to talk and even to restore normal 
diplomatic relations. 

The Soviet Union too has demon- 
strated an unprecedented ease in deal- 
inğ with a state it had previously vilified 
as its Zionist arch-enemy. 

The number of Jews granted exit per- 


and has long supplied the Arab peniny 
la with migrinl wor Kurs, 
Economically. Egypt would ippearl 
be a bottomless pit, while even Jordan 
stable (hough il might be, can hurdiy kK 
described as û major ctononit power. 


Iraq alone can lay claim to this status. 
The four countries signed their pact im 
Baghdad, the Iraqi capital. 

Iraq is densely populated and bis 
petroleum reserves on u pur with Sav 
di Arabia's. Us ceanamy has, of 
course, been sel back by the cighl-yeaf 
Gulf War and will first need Io f’ 


Cover, 
The conmunily is also burdened HY 
substantial differences hvtween MS ,. 


member-stites, Can Egypt, which j 
fairly Westernised, the Kingdoin of Wé 
Jordan, the tribal society of Yemen and 
Iraq, with its nutlonalist Baath Pary 
rule, get on with ench other In the long 
ternı. 


It remains to be seen whether Ce" 
omic cooperation betwecn (hem. 
function to any great extent. , 

Wolfgang Giinter Lire 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zel 
fûr Deutschland, 16 FebrparY IM. 
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More realistic bids to forge 
unity in Arab world 


al systenıs of government. Thêy all have 
petroleum revenues, although differing 
in degree. They all bear the hallnıark of 
a Beduin past weakened by progress but 
still very much apparent, + 

The second region that plans greater 
unity is the Maghreb, where the heads of 
state met in Marrakesh to discuss ways 
and means of setling م‎ a Greater Arab 
Maghreb. 

This is still a distant prospect, if not 
impossible. The most important prere(|- 
uisite is for member-countries to bury 
the hatchet and harmonise their politi- 
cal systems:to some extent. 

In Algeria'an attempt is under way in 
the form of constitutional amendments 
that-will set socialism aside. 


A Maghreb merger does not seem en- 
tirely out of the question inasmuch as 
the three “core” counttles —~ Morocco, 
Algeria and Tunisia = have much in 
tommon., 


It includes a mixed Arab-Berber pop- 
ulation, û common history, (inp part), si- 
milar geographical qid agricultural con- 
ditions and the influence of Ffench lan- 
guage and culture, 


But what about the new Arab Foi 


` omic Comnunity in the Mashreq, the 


Arab East? ا‎ 


The statistics sound. an impresslve 
note. The foûr couhtries that: plan .to 
join forces comprise roughly half the 
population of the Arab.world: Théte 
are more than 50. million ! Fêyptians 
Alone: 


` Yet three of the four are e, basically; 
have-nots. 4 


: North Yemën 1s en populated 


ahda, or unity of the Arab nation, 

long predominated in Arab world 
politics. lt was the credo of Arab na- 
tionalism. 

All "progressive" Arab leaders, from 
Nasser to Gaddafi, have sought to unite 
the Arabs as a nation from the Atlantic 
to the Gulf. 

Past decades have shown this objec- 
tive to be a utopian wish, and this exper- 
ience has led to experiments in regional 
cooperation. 

Four Arab couniries — ` Egypt. Jor- 
dan, Iraq and North Yemen ~ have de- 
cided to set up an Arab Economic Com- 
munity, 

Their cooperation is to begin with 
closer collaboration in the. economic 
sector, to be followed by political coop- 
eration. 

There is no longer any talk of a merg- 
er, aS in the days of the United Arab Re- 
public. 

Apart from’ this regional venture, 
which has yet to show its worth, there 
are two olher areas in the Arab world 
that have already .achieved cioser 
cooperalion (or plan to set about it 
saan). 

The Gulf Cooperation Council, set 
up eight years ago, works fairly weli. It 
consists of the six conservative Arab 
Gulf states Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bah- 
rain, Qatar, the United Arab Emirates 
and Oman. 

Saudi Arubia predominates in the 
GCC, which is not lo everyone's liking, 
but in general the six states are so hom- 
agenaus that they have been able ,0 es- 
wublish a modicum of unity. 


They all have'conservative; trédition 


Mn 


I few countries are speculation, ru- 
nour und surmise more rife than in 
Israel, parlly because even minor details 
in world iffairs can be of vital import 
ance to what is a small country. 

An ilem that made headline news in 
the Israeli media was the visit to Mos- 
cow bya basketball team from Tel Aviv. 

It was seen as yet another small sign 
of rapprochement with a superpower 
that is duing its utınost to stay in the 
running in a cerisis-torn , part of the 
world, 

Only two day's after the Russian with- 
drawal fronı Afghanistan Eduard She- 
var'dnadze şet out on the first major tour 
of the Middle East for decades by a So- 
viet Forcign Minister. 


Continued from page 1 


interlinked tlıat hey are condemned to 
success, a8 il Wer'c, 

Wht is more, they are not just 1 group 
Of states gered to market econaniy princi 
ples; tlicy also shire commen values, Only 
about tlrce dozen mentbers of lhe United 
Nations are Jemocracies. 

These common values are based on a 
sound and respectable economic foun- 
dation. Last year but one European in- 
vesiment in ihe United States totalled 
S1600bm, US investment in the Euro- 
pean Community over S120bn. 

There are almost daily teports uf 
fresh takevvers in buth directiuns. Be- 
1wcen them the European Community 
dnd te Upited States account for a 
third uf the volume of world trade, 40 
per centof the world's GNP, 55 per cent 
of its motar-cars and 77 per cent of the 
wurld's output of aircraft, 

America and the European Com- 
munity are in the same boat. Interna- 
tionally they have a common interest in 
advocating free world trade. 

Trade between America and the Pa- 
cific Basin states may be roughly twice 
as high as with the European Commun- 
ily, while economic growth rates in Asia 
are, at cight to nine per cent, three times 
as high asin Europe. 

But the European Community, i in merg- 
ing its L2 national ecconamles into a single 
internal market, will be mobilising enor- 
mous economic reserves and stands a fair 
chance of achieving growth rates of over 
four per cent, on a paf with Japan's. 

US interest in the European market is 
almost audibly on the increase, The 
Senate noted at the end of January thal 
Europe enjoyed high trade policy prior- 
ity for the United States. 

The European internal market nıay be 
decried as a fortress on the other side of 
the Atlantic but it is also a link between 
the North Atlantic nations. Economic ties 
are set 1o incrense, nol to decline, 

As far short-ringe missile moderni- 
sion, Belgium and Holland have 
vniced understanding for America, 
which is keen, as is Britain, to reach a 
decision on the issue so as to be able 1o 
negotinte wiih Moscow from a position 
of strength un û missile balance. 

But they ilso appreciate Bonn's posi- 
tun. Bonn would prefer to defer the de- 
cision. 

Both Washington and Bonn refer to 
building hridges, All 16 Nato niembers 
will have no choice to buill then; they 
need each uther' us much us ever, 

Uiermann BHohle 
{(Hremer Naıchrichlen, 30 February YKY) 
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dealt ‘much too marginally during the 
public discussions of lhe last thirty 
years. 

' On the contrary, the often superficial 
feferences to lhe need to reslore an 
“historical awareness" sometimes led to 
ıhe opinion that {he “spirit” and the 
deeds of the Nazis — after all, a mass 
movement which released incredible 
forces — were only an episode which 
eould be ignored. 

ft has now become clcar that such 
suppression had done morc harm to 
German self-esteem than good in the 
form of inner liberation. 

It is impossible to delve into the com- 
plex reasons for such fundamental 
changes within the framework of this 
brief appraisal. 

Countless studies have taken a closer 
look at structural change in the family, 
at work, in the social environment, and, 
last but not least, at the repercussions Of 
permanent time-consuming TV viewing 
and its adyerse cffecls on imaginalive- 
ness. 

The clearly defined points of orientu- 
tion which once existed, which imposed 
contraints but which also gave people 
their hearings, arc in A stale of flux. 

The greater freedom hrought about 
by this development has been HCCON!- 
panicd by greater uncertainty and isola- 
tion. 

Sustantial social consensus has been 
lost in the woke af this rapid shift in valucs. 

Eight years agu the Allenshach opin- 
ion rescurch instilMe discovered that, in 
comparison with uther countries in 
Western Eurnpe and apreially in cany- 
purison with the USA, ihe Gunsensus 
between the gencratitns (un moral. reli 
gious and poliüca mitters) is purticu- 
larly weak in the Foderil Republic ot 
Germany. 

Cm the other bal. Ihe Gcrans urt 
not a nation of cynics. There is a (re- 
mendous willingness lu invest ctfnrt in 
sacitl kork and helping others. 

The cate shou n lı children and tlie x= 
cially underpriileged is probiubly yivater 
than ter behis Mans peuple ure wurchr 
ing for d sense ûf meaning in life, 

The lack of undemtandıng imd the in- 
ability to ¢communicite hetween Lhe yencr- 
aOR Seen to have hecm n crcunmie. 

The prerequisite for ù BEM cernmunicu* 
tion is the renunciation uf suppression, of 
untrue talk, and of authoritarian behav” 
iour. 

Part of being credible is nat 10 deceive 
others and to be willing to listen to argu- 
ments. Although the fringes may remain 
frayed this needn'1 upset the basis consen- 


sus. ." Hans Heigurt 


(Siddeutsche Zeitung. Munich, 
10 February I Y8Y, 


mM PERSPECTIVE 


` ` Polls reveal deeply-rooted changes 
in the German’s image of himself 


They realise that even the most firm be- 
lievers have started to waver in the face 
of tlhe erosion of the shared profession 
of faith. ا‎ 

The institutions of marriage and the 
family are also undergoing. a critical 
process of fundamental change. : 

l is obvious that this leaves many 
children in a stale of disorientation and 
lacking a sense of meaning in Jife, 
Teachers must also share the blarné. 

There are similar developments in 
other fields, Political parties, trude un- 
ions, the military and many sciences 
have lost a great deal of their former 
repulation. 

This is not anly the product of scan- 
dalous affairs, but to an even greater 
exlenl of the loss of competence, thu 
condescending talk; the recruitment 
structures in the political sphere, where 
the “hard slog" inevitably leads to a lot 
of mediocrity, and, finally, to the prob- 
lem of making oneself understood andl 
ensuring credibility. 

This explains the waning membership 
and the clearly declining willingness to 
become involved in political, trade un- 
ion or military activities, The collapse of 
the traditional belief in progress i» part 
of the picture. 

Since the Berlin local elections at the 
lutest a further, much more prafuundl 
deficit has surfaced. 

Now that the Greens havê already 
heen iarliculating thir mistrust of the 
cubed juliucal pals tr wn 
years the Republicans have apparently 
gaincd the support of (hose who ure in- 
able to cope with the problem of the 
"lack of identity" of the Germans. 

The price is now heing paid for rhe 
fact hat during the post-war decades 
German hislury was nol appruised but 
suppressed. 

In prayer whee! style (herc was regu- 
lar talk of the need to restore the unity 
of the nation, tar many years “wit hın the 
frontiers of 1937." 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
was still being referred lo as a “provi- 
sional arrargement" at a time when any- 
one with eyes to see had realised that 
the division of Germany was a fact of 
life. 

The historical questions relating:to 
guilt and shame, to the causes and ef 
fects ofthe German catastrophes were 


Support for democracy ‘is 
.  . pragmatic, not idealistic? 


Mainz, is entitled Pofttische Kidtur. mid 
deutsche.Frage. ... . 0 RA 
-..]t. primarily deals with the identity and 
historical awareness of thé Germans, and 
the Europeans, :. a Fe 
‘Ii the book. .the.Mfainz research group 
concludoes.-that the’ pride of West‘ Cermanis 
in.features of their political system such as 
the rights. of individual liberty has in- 
creasedl since’the 1950s. : ê 
`. West Germans regard the sound econ- 
omic, social :and political. system of the 
Federal Repiublic of Germany as factors of 
stability: The consciousness of the state is 
confronted by lHmits bepause of:the divi= 


, gion of Germany. It cannot relaic'to thé 


idea cf'a. nation, fis an all-embracing single 
unit. ot f dpa: 
‘1 . {FFankfurler Neyê Presse; 23 January 1984) 


Ga support democracy in' their 
native country “pragmatically, but not 
.ı During the almost 40 years since the 
Federal Republic . of‘. Germany «“ was 
founded, the political values and. instliu- 
tions: have increasingly ,nssumed the fen” 
tures of the English and American demo- 
cratic systems... i. : ... .. iy} 
` Thisinoludes a sense of tolerance, con 
promise, liberty and opposition. This Up-. 
to-date description of the national and' 
political consciousness of the:West Ger- 
mans.is outlined in a, book written by the 
Deutsche . Frage.. (German : Question) ıre= 
search group in Mainz to mark the ‘40th 
anniversary of the Federal Republic.. . : 

ı.. The book, ‘edited, by the political, scien 
tist. Professor. Werner Weidenfeld,::.of 


` idealistically." 


strange mistrust. For years now opinion 
pollsters have noticed that most people 
tend to view the future in a gloomy light. 

This pessimism seems more wide- 
spread among younger people, whereas 
the cider generations are more optimis- 
tic, In the past it was the other way 
round. 4 

This is not so much a reflection of vi- 
cissitudes of public opinion, a regular 
phenomenon over the years, as of more 
deeply rooted changes in the self-image 
of the Germans. 

There is a general weakening of rela- 
tional stability and a growing disorien” 
tation. The hitherto undisputed bearers 
And agents of socictal tradition have 
suffered as a result of this trend. 

The Church has been forced to ac- 
cept û dramatic decline in the number of 
regular Sunday churchgoers (between 
20 and 25 per cent of Catholics still go 
to the Church regularly, but only he- 
tween 5 and 6 per cent of Protestants). 

Few churchgoers are aged between 
15 and 3U. Church icaders are con- 
cerned abut how lo piss on truditiongl 
beliefs. 

Despile 1he numerous synuds und 
conferences (he helplessness remiins 


‘study by an American institute ûn 
the “quality of life" in 124 countries 
came up with some interesting results, 

“Quality of life" was defined as an 
optimum combination of, imer alia, 
prosperity growth, life expectancy, pro” 
tection of freedom and environmental 
conditions. 

The researchers put the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in second place be- 
hind Denmark; the USA was number 
32 

The methods of comparison cannot 
be considered in great detail here, but it 
is true that there has never been such a 
rapid increase in prosperity in the this 
country as during the past 40 years. , 

An insurance. expert once estimated 
that the total number of West Germans 
over 70 have accumulated financial as- 
sets worth DM130bn — not including 
land and real estate. 

The country remains liberal: the main 
basic rights cannot even be annulled by 
an absolute majority in parliament. 

The legal system is sound. The net- 
work of welfare benefits is tightly woven 
and, stil, tearproof. 

The country appears lo be in pretty 
good shape, But the new poverty is 
spreading. the army of social security 
recipients is increasing, the Jole queue 
is getting longer — in a situation with 
four million migrant workers. 

A cerlain mood of discontentment al- 
sa persists, which apparently feecls an il 
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ment Agency officials, lo enforce US lay 
in other countries. 

The problem coukl be solved by bila. 
teral agreements betwecn govern; 
buf cooperation of this kind s0 far exis 
only between the United States and 
much-maligned Switzerland. 

Other European countries lack 
facilities hy which to supply the Ame 
cans with the information requested, 

The Bonn government is well aware 
the danger posed by the financial eloutg 
the nareatics trade: 

“The risk of society being destabilj 
the cconomic potential of criminal organi 
ations has taken specific shape in a numba 
of Third World countries, but it is a 
tial risk in advanced industrialised cous 
tries such as the Federal Republ{e too," 

This earnest assessment of the situg 
tion is made by the Bonn Justice Ministy 
in explaining proposals to amend the er 
minal code te make it easier to confiscate 
the assets of convicted narcotics dealers, 

The risk has been seen for whal tk 
but is the antidote adequate? 

Customs officials fecl it is intolerable 
that customs and narcotics squad inves 
tigations are brought to a halt at the bank 
teller's window. 

They feel checks of substantial bank 
ing transactions are one of the successîd 
ways of tracking narcotics dealers down. 

Another is to allow supplies that hae 
heen identified (o enter the country amd 
to check their progress so as to identi 
the distribution network. 

Yet they still feel keeping tabs on 
cash is the most cffeclive means of ident 
ifying the men behind the trade. 

The dealers' problem is that they hart 
to invest gigantic antounts of cash some 
how or other in international markets 
and that can't always be dane by carryin 
cash around in a briefcase. 

At present an individunl's account € 
only be checked in Europe if he ur shet 
suspeclud uf n specific offence. When 
this is the case te banks are said to kK 
most helpful. 

But controlling cash flows as a meas 
of identifying suspects in the first place 
ruled out. And that is nat all. 

The free fluw of capital in tlre post 
1992 single Europcan market will “opts 
up fresh opportunities of Inunderl 
cash," or so one European Communi 
official fears. 

‘The banks' argument thal innocent 
customers must he protectecl cloes nol, 
course, count for nOLhing. 

But Georg Dieter Gotschlicl, direct 
of the Customs Cooperation Councils} ,. 
simple economic motives are here bell 
deliberately confused with fine lclenls. 

Inland revenue authorities can be de 
iedl access {0 bunk paperwork that is 
uvallable (O narcotics squtdl officlals, 

There need he uu extra red tapes 
much as international transfers of 
and capltal alreicly have to be register 
with the German authorities for stalls ° 
cat purposes. ا‎ 

` Yet this information may nol be uw! 
by narcotics-suad officials, Legal i 
ies aside, could narcotics squad offi 
glean useful information from. comp 
tapes of banking transactions? ' 

Herr Gotschlich says' combating’ . 
narcotics trade grew more effective O. 
the moment private énterptisc bega 
cooperate with the authorities. ..* + 

Take commercial airlines, .whobê.# | 
curity.staff supply valuable informal’ j: 
It took relentless checks, especially it ٤ 


United States, before . they‘: agreed} 0 
„cooperate, 8 ا‎ | 


E i 
“That prompted :them.to sho’ 


interest in tooperating.with the autho. : 
‘ies,” Herr Gotschlith dryly’ says, "Mu i 


the same might'happen.with'the bğnk ر‎ 
î HÊL “ThomasiHanke’ 
:' i ` (DleZelt, Hamburg, 17:Pebruinry" 


¥ EUROPE 


Brussels has difficulty in keeping tabs on 


laundering 


Kendall noted in December 1988-a a 
conference of customs authorities in 
Brussels that illegal organisations were 
earning billions of dollars in Europe. 

One kilogram of cocaine could earn up 
to $600,000. It was only a matter of time 
before bona fide companies would be af- 
fected by narcotics cash. 

“Europe today is the crossroads of the 
international narcotics trade," he said. 
“Its banks are of vital importance to deal- 
ers. We must make it impossible for them 
to use legitimate European financial in- 
stitutions.” 

Robert Dickerson, general secretary of 
the Customs Cooperation Council, to 
which 106 customs authorities belong, 
feels a data bank ‘is indispensable, it 
would make it easier.to keep tabs on nar- 
coatics cash. - 

The UN convention on the narcotics 
trade agreed at the end of December re- 
quires signatory states to make legal pro- 
vision for tracking down and confiscating 
narcotics proceeds. 

The European countries cant hardly re- 
fuse to do so after having accused the 
producer countries for so long of dragg- 
ing their feet at the negotiations that led 
to the convention. 

Yet these moves all go too far for the 
liking of some national officials and some 
commercial barks. A European Com- 
munity official explains why: 

“These operations are naturally most 
profitable, and any bank manager will be 
delighted to conduct a substantial trans- 
action, 

“That is why an awareness must be 
created of the fact that the banking sys- 
tem must not allow itself (o be misused 
by the narcotics trade.” 

The European Commission has plans 
to introduce control mechanisms to 
counteract money laundering, A working 
session has already been held with repre- 
sentatives of national authorities, 

A strict system of supervision of bank- 


,„İng transactions exceeding $ 10,000, as in 


the United Stateš, is ruled out, 

It would be a step forward, the Com- 
mission feels, if laundering moncy were 
to be made a criminal offence in all men1- 
ber-countries. 

At the Community level-a start could 
be made to requiring strict identity 
checks in transactions exceeding ii cer 
tain amount. lt remains to be seen wheth- 
ef and when the European Commission 
will make specific proposals. 

Combating money laundering is not 
part of the internal market programme, 
officials laçonically comment, .. , 

Britain and Spain are the only Euro- 
pean Community countries with speciflc 
legislation on their statute books, The 
Dutch have legislation in the pipeline. 

The United States is indignant about 
the Europeans’ slackness, fearing that 
their own efforts are frequently thwarted 
as a result of it, 

The Eurppeans in contrast accuse the 
Americans of trying, via Drug Eiforce- 
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the authorities in tracing narcotics pro 

ceeds could plunge them into legal con- 

flicts. 

They might also make honest citizens 
fecl mistrustful and, last but not least, 
place them at a disadvantage in relation 
to banks or countries that are less partir 
cular, 

Doubts as to the feasibility or legality 
of checks are not the reason why banks 
are so hesitant. The Council of Europe’s 
Ministerial committee made it clear in 
June !980 how important the banks' 
cooperation is in combating the laun- 
dering of illicit cash, 

“The banking system can play a very 
important part in prevention," the com” 
mittee said, “and the banks’ cooperation 
is also most useful in helping the courts 
and the police to bring offenders to 
book.” 1 

But German banks take a dim view of 
a code of conduct as a means of keeping 
tabs on aarcotics cash. 

, That, they argue, might.be alright in a 
small country such as Switzerland but in 
the Federal Republic any attempt to 
adopt this approach would come to 
grief at the hands of the Monopolies 
Commission. : 

. The 10 national banking supervision 
agencies un the Basle committee (fron 
seven European countries, Canada, the 
United States and Japan) saw a need to 
draw up such a code of conduct last De- 
cember. 

It would, they felt, encourage banks 
to be more vigilant with regard to mis- 
use of (he payments system, to intro- 
duce effective defence mechanisms and 
to collaborate with the authorities, 

This is, in part, a reference to princi 
ples that ought to be self-evident. The 
banks ought not to offer services or aid 
and abet transactions they may have 
grounds for assuming are connected 
with laundering ill-gotten gains, 

Yet some demands are more far- 
reaching. They are expected to cooper- 
ate fully .with the authorities, to train 
and sensitise staff and to introduce şpe- 
cial procedures by which to identify 
customers and to keep internal records 
of transactions, 

. Banks’ internal accountancy proce- 
dures might need to be overhauled to 
ensure thal full caoperation iş possible. 

The Basle committee's document is 
not legally binding in any way, but na- 
tional supervision agencieş undertake to 
advocate the code of conduct and to en- 
courage banks in their countries to do 
S0. 

The.background to this unusual move 
is that Europe is fast becoming the 
world's most lucrative narcotics markel, 

Interpol general secretary Raymond 


sonably agreed. among themselves. 
:.. Bonn deserves understanding .of. its 
diletama, but it ,must take care ıto. enr 
sure «that the pact is: not .pulled. away 
from beneath it before a Europeap 
peace order has rendered it superflu- 
OUS.'* 0 IS PTE KR TL! 

2 .. 4 Josef Joffe 


` (Süddeutsche Zeitung! Munich, 15 February rag) 


Continued from page 1 


viet Union's willingness to give priority 
to demilitarisation in East-West rel- 
ations, : i 


Maybe military pacts will one .day 
become ‘superfluous, Conversely, dis- 
armament may only: be accomplished 
by an alliance whose members are rear 
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narcotics trade and cash 


o call Manuel Angel del Pomar 

Cardenas an honourable man 
would, until recently, have been almost 
an understatement. 

He was a Peruvian MP, chairman of 
his country’s parliamentary commission 
on human rights, president of the Peru- 
vian Association of Chambers of Attor- 
ncys and an ardent advocate of moral 
standards in public life. : 

His image as a paragon of propriety 
seemed so unshakable that he grew 
overconfident. : 

How celse is one to explaln the fact 
that le ill-advisedly tried, on 28 Sep- 
tember |988, to cash a cheque for 
DM180,000 drawn on the account of a 
narcotics dealer, Manuel! Qarcia, at a 
Berlin branch of he Commerzbank? 

Instead of leaving the bank with a 
handsome some of money hc spent cighi 
hours being interrogated at the Berlin 
police headquarters, . 

His diplomatic passport prevented 
him from having to submit to greater in- 
dignity, but his career as both a paragon 
of propriety and a cash couricr was well! 
and truly over. 

The German authorities are not parti- 
cularly interested in who will take his 
place. Whal interests them is what Peru- 
vinı narcotics nıoney is doing in a Ger- 
man bank account. 

What canı they do about it? The case 
has certainly shattered u nunther of 
fond illusions, such as that the narcotics 
Mafia rely on the United States and Ita- 
ly while laundering their ill-gotten gains 
in Switzerland. : 

Del Pomar's old friend Garcia was ar; 
rested in Lima on 1 Seplember 1988 for 
smuggling cocaine into the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in truck wheels. 

He was in contact with dealers in Bri- 
tain and Germany, The barefaced way 
in which Del Pomar triéd to withdraw 
cash from his account four weeks later 
shows he had no fear of inconvenien' 
questions by the bank. 

The Berlin public prosecutor is still 
probing Garcia's ties in the Federal Re- 
public. : . 

The bank refuses to comment in any 
way, arguing that the matter is under ju- 
risdiction, The public prosecutor is sa- 
tisfied with the assistance the bank has 
given, but the bank is not keen to pub- 
ficise the fact. 

What, is the bank's.general policy in 
such circumstances? Not, it seems, to 
ask as a rule where cash deposits origin- 
ate. 
Commerzbank officials say they see 
no need to consider more closely sub- 
stantial remittances to and from Peru, 
the world's second-largest cocaine 
producer, “Banking secrecy" is all they 
have to say on the subject, 

The Federal Association of German 
Banks holds a şimilar viewpoint. lt sees 
bids to trace the path of narcotics mo- 
ney mainly as the result of pressure by 
the US authurities, 

“There is a risk," the association 
warns, “uf money lnundering being cited 
as a pretext for probing all lax offences 
or offences of whutever kind in the Un- 
ited States." ۴ 2 

The banks are caught in 0 cleft stick, 
‘They citn't, fur reasons of self-preserva- 
tion, be kcen.to increasingly associated 
with Juundering ill-gotten.gains, 

Yet-they ure afraid thal clıecks of 
their owıi or evident cogperatlon with 
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“You cah oount on Nixdorf"... chief 


executive Luft. (Photo: Nixdorf) 


Seventy-five per cent of the basic 
cupilal is held hy two non-profit 
foundations, as urrunged by founder 
Heinz Nixdurf, who diced in [986, and 
25 per cent by the Nixdorf family. Ac” 
carding to company stitements this 
ensures fur the company long-term in” 
dependence. 

Speculations about a sulé du not 
stop, Despite all denials if it is heing 
contemplated to sell the company the 
decal should be concluded (luring this 
ycar. By the end of LYRO favourable 
tax regulations come to ûn cnd for 
gains made from the sale of cantpany 
ا‎ Wili Felgen 

(Kilner Sidi Anauviger, Colmer. 
1I February 10%0, 


I BUSINESS 


Computer firm surrounded by reports : 
of imminent layoffs and a takeover 


The stock exchange reacted sharply 
to these unfavourable reports. The 
quoted price of prefêrential shares 
plummeted suddenly from their 1984 
level: of DM380. Ordinary shares, 
whlch were traded in the middle of 
1987 for DM870, could only be sold at 
DM290 at the end of the year. 

There are hardly any buyers at to- 
day's price of DM340. The slogan is 
sêll. Market analysts are already pre- 
dicting that there will be no operation-’ 
al profil for 1988, 

An indication of this is' the an- 
nouncement of the sale of company 
real estate. It is being concluded that 
extraordinary profits of this sort would 
he essential lo be able to pay the mimi- 
umn dividend of DM4 on preferentinî 
shares. ۰ 

If Nixdorf did not nake ıhis pay out 
and did not make it up next year (then 
at least DMR per share) the preferen- 
tial shares would suddlently have vut- 
ing righis. 

Experls do not see much likelihood 
of an incrcase of lhe share price due to 
undenied rumours about the sale of the 
company (to Bosch, for example. or a 
bank). A company strength is thin it 
has abouı DM1bn of its own capital 
(bout 6O per cent of the balance sheet 
total), which is now paying off. Nixdort 
can afford considerable indebtedness. 


titors are moving inlo the market of the 
small and medium-sized companies 
where Nixdorf has been highly success- 
ful for a long time, providing tailor- 
made solutions to customers’ problems. 
Furthermore this market is not as inex- 
haustible as it was once supposed. 

Critics maintain that Nixdorf protects 
its market share with prices which do 
not cover costs, for instance in business 
with digital extension exchanges, which 
is becoming more and more important 
~— the company denies these reports, 

The company has had internal prob- 
lems as well. Compared with interna- 
tional practice, Nixdorf is a company 
which leads in investment for research 
and development. In .!987 DM450m 
(nine per cent of turnover} was allocat- 
ed for R & D. This is proudly empha- 
sîsed by nıanagement. 

Burt in the supervisury bourd the 
questiun is asked wltich important pra- 
duct was fostered with this money. Tra- 
ditionally Nixdorf has not engaged in 
development for its own computers, All 
innovations have been brought in from 
outside the conipany. 

Then last year there was a bribery 
scandal. Many senior staff members 
were dismissed on the spot. The scandal 
did not so nıuch harm the company's 
business as its image and public confid- 
ence in the company's internal controls, 


which bus become ippurenl ın other 
multinationals. They are beginning lo 
regard Europe as & standardised mir” 
ket. 

Acecurding tt Mfaljers Unilever. a 
producer of foodstuffs and detergents, 
operates nn divisional lines, This 
means that the production of the var- 
ious divisions of the national compan- 
ies are controlled centrally. 

But distribution and marketing will 
be decentralised in Future, he said. 

This is being done, he said, because 
tastes in the various European coun- 
tries were so different it was impossible 
to serve them centrally. 

Hiltl is worried about plans to tigh- 
ten up Unilever'$ production structure 
~ in future Unilever will have only la 
or three factories per product in Eu- 
rope. 

In such a strategy nû national com- 
pany. and certainly no individual 
works council, will know which factory 
could be the next to be affected. : 

The works council can do nothing 


through German law against concepts; 
& Chémical, Corporation, mainly eon’ 1 2 


decided Upon in Holland. 
For this reason Hiltl has for some 


, time called for a pan-European .com-! 


mittee for all national works councils. 
to be able to deal with information as, 
۶ ا کر‎ 


Maljers has stated in writing that he: 


` could see no purpose in such a:com-’ 


miitee,' and he expressed lhe view that 


; pan-Europe the. differences were too 
` great antl the solidarity too negligible, 


Almöst at të same time at tht end’ 


board decided to cûncentrate produc- 
tlon of Lever detergent definitçly at 


. Mannheim. This mgans that 100 work-! 
; ers in Hamburg ¢an either move 10! 


Maurheiyii of take.early retirement. 
1T ° ° ` Rudolf Paul 
`. (Bremer Nachrlchten,.13.February 1989)’ 


` quickly as possible: 
: that in his view Unilever headquarters ' j 


He said: "As a multinatlonal organi-. of last year Maljers dnd hi executive: 


: sation there has long been a.single mar- : 


said, national 
' ` branches haçl increasingly lost thelr au- 
. ; thority: All important ‘decisions. were ; 
. ' made at .tieadquarters ¬ «a process, 


Secrecy fuels speculation 
about Unilever cogitations 


Since the beginning of the 1980s the 
German operation has suffered re- 
verses and 10,0UÛ jobs have been las. 

Turnover has been reduced from 
DM9.S5bn in 1984 to DM7.2bn in 
1987, At first glance the considerable 
withdrawal of capital involvement in 
the Federal Republic must be regarded 
as disinvestment in the German mar- 
ket. 

The truth, however, is that Unilever 
has no intention of withdrawing from 
the Federal Republic. 

The organisation has got rid of hold- 
ings and unprofitable production 
plant, such as the margarine factory in 
Berlin, but it has invested in new indus” 
trlal sectors in the Federal Republic. 


In 1987, for instance, Unilever ex- 


tended its specialty chemicals division. 
. American subşidiary Natjonal Starch 


cerned with foodstuffs and food-pro- 
, cessing markets, built a plant in Ham- 
° burg and Neustadt an der Weinstrassê. . 
Heinrich ‘ Hiltl; a. member of the 
Deutsçhe.Unilever works council, -said 


; were too secretive about deals... . . 


„, ¦ He saw the single European. market, 


' planned fot, 1992 as the main point of 
' these decisions made ‘so’ unpleaşantly 


: fast for thosê concerned, 


! ket for Unllever,.which Operateş on the 
j basisof five-year plans.” . 
' For this réason, he sai 


Alien foodstuffs multinalion- 
al Unilever has be¢n remarkably 
quiet for a long time, startling since the 
company has been the world's largest 
in the branch for years. 

Unilever, with headquarters in Lon- 
don and Rotterdam, has held back 
from takeovers while all over the world 
there have been merger battles of un- 
dreamt-of proportions, which have put 
whole nations up in arms. 

Nestlé has taken over the Brltish 
confectionery company Rowntree in a 
deal running into billions; Philip Mor- 
ris has merged with Kraft; but Unilever 
has only taken over a margerine firm in 
the United States employing 200. 

But behind closed doors in executive 
suites at headquarters plans are being 
made and negotiations set in motion, 
The national branch officeş of the com- 
**! pany oly find Sit te tésulis of these 
` cogitations when the die has been cast. . 
. This kindof, secretivehess has just 
„added Welght:to the rumour thal Ham- 
` burg-based . Deutsche Unilever 

GmbH's' parent company:.in’ London- 

.Rotterdam plans to reduce.again its ac- 
‘tivities in the Federtel Republic; where 
24,000 are employed, i. 
¦ Rumours were intensified when the 
executive ' board"sold “the administra- 
tive building in Hamburğ's city centre 


ıto an investment company at the gnd of 


llast year. : 
It did not help either when Floris A. 


:Maljers, Unilever head,. hurried lo- 
1Frankfurt recently to assure journalists ; 


in very general .térms that the Federal 
‘Republic was as always an important 


: ‘county for Unilever . - 


he executive board of Nixdorf Com” 
puter AG, Paderborn, has tried in 


recent months to “put the record 
straight" un unpleasant press reports 
about how many jobs are to be cut, a 
drop in profits last year and a possible 
take-over by the competition. 

At the end of January executive 
board chairman Klaus Luft tried to win 
back confidence in a.major advertising 
campign with a message presented al 
somé length. The slogan said: “You can’ 
count on Nixdorf.” 

But Luft conceded there were diffi 
culties — as he has done over the past 
year. He said that for cust reasons 1,600 
jobs would huve to go in 1989, ùnd that 
profits were no longer satisfactory. 

He declined to go into detail, keeping 
to the cumpany's traditional reticence. 
Observers are looking forward to a. 
press conference to take place shortly 
when probably the truth will be made 
known. 

. Nixdorf was one of the marvels of the 
West German economy. The firm deve» 
loped at a breuth-tuking pace. 

Heinz Nixdorf, a born inventor, 
founded the Laboratory for Impulse 
Technology in 1952 in a cellar using 
DM3U,000 he had burrowed. By 1946 
turnover was DM 28m. Now it is more 
than DMshn with a workforce of 
30.000 worldwide. 

The number of employed increased 
by 5,.0UU between 1987 and 198% alone, 
but obviously Nixdorf had taken on too 
much. 

Luft takes the Hine that after a decadê 
of rapid growth the company must now 
consolidate. There is no more alk of the 
continuity of dividends — over the past 
few years a dividend of DM [O was paid 
per share. 

In fact the company has had prob- 
lems recently with factors Over which it 
has no control. There has, for instance, 
been an enormous drop in prices irt the 
industry, although imported memory 
chips became dearer, 

In the first half of 1988, for example, 
the number of Nixdorf installations take 
up by medium-sized companies in the 
Federal Republic rose by 30 per cent 
but turnover only increased by 10 per 
cent. 


And there are good reasons to ,be- . 


lieve that this..turgoygy. gFowtp will,not 
pe maintained over th whole year. 


The clients of computer manufactur . . 


ers are becoming more and more self- 


assured. They want to be able to ex- 


change data and programmes produced 
by various systems from various manu- 
faeurer, 1 Tt 
` In the past compltet firms ‘could tie 
customers down to .their own systems, 
What was once a strength is now re- 
garded'as a disadvantage. E 
` Nixdorf obtains a half of its turnover 
from computer progfammes.; To.make 
programmes compatiblé, ëipable of be- 
mg interchanged will ¥arious, systems, 
they have had to be re-written, jn a 
standard liiguage, "Unlk.” That costs ù 
lot of money, aR 
At the same time the’ pressure from 


: thecompetition has got greater, Compe: 
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admits that the Community must Shoy 
greater flexibility during Galt consul, 
ulions. 

Following the setbuck in Montreal j 
the farm policy part of the Uru 
round high-ranking experts have betg 
doing their utmost to find a way outy 
the deadlock. 

The relevant Gatt bodies will cont 
nue their cansultations on individu! 
problems on I13 February in Geneva, 

A new round of top-level, perl 
ministerial, level talks is sehedıuuled fy 
April, 

No-one — at least officially — way 
to talk about any “first-class funeral for 
Galt." 

It is during this difficult period of al 
periods that Gatt hats received suppor 
from i completely unexpected source, 

The Soviet Union has confirmed i 
serious interest in becoming a Gar 
member. For the time being, howeve, 
this initiative has met with considerabk 
misgivings, 

Bonn Agriculture Minister Kiedk 
remarked that he would welconte the 
Soviet Union is a new Galt member 
providing it fulfils the necessary re 
quirements, 1: 

A “global perestroika" in Sovie 
economic policy, including the conver 
tibility of the rouble — a move ent 
saged by the Soviet side — and numer 
ous other measures, would be needed 
enable Moscow's accession to Gatt. 

I rentains to be scen what takes long 
— this move or the conclusion of the Uv 

guay round of negotiations. 
Hans-Peter O 
(Rheinischer Merkur /Chrisl und Wet 
Bonn, 1U Februury Iw, 
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Gatt: trenchant criticism and staunch 
support at Lausanne gathering 


sîructure of farming in the European 
Community, says Brussels, the Com- 
munity cannol drop its financial assisi- 
ance for farmers. 

A large share of the Community's 
farmers are fanıily businesses, with 
smaller farmland units on average than 
in the USA or with much less produc- 
tive livestock. 

Brussels feels that it is in a good posi- 
tion thanks to its previous moves tow- 
ards reforming the farming sector. : 

It has repeatedly pointed ou that 
Washington's per capita subsidies for the 
just under three million US farmers are 
higher than paynients to Community farm- 
ers. 

Willy Croll, president of the German 
Raiffeisen Association (of agricultural 
credit cooperatives), commented as on 
the situation as follows: 

“The US government has paid its farm- 
ers substantial subsidies for years on a 
scale equivalent to the gross national pro- 
duct of the American farming sector. 

“We also know that the Japanese provide 
substantial subsidies for their farm sector 
and have no intention of reducing them. 

“The American demand for a total re- 
duction (of subsidies) is absolutely un- 
realistic.” 

Commissioner Andriessen, however, 


between the European Community and 
the USA over hormone-treated meat 
has been just as intransigent as during 
the “interim balance" conference on the 
Gatt Uruguay round in Montreal. 

The eighth round of Galt negotiations 
centres on worldwide agricultural prob- 
lems, 1 : 

Whereas substantial progress has 
been made in other important sectors 
with the help of individual arrange- 
ments, such as the services industry and 
the. export of exotic produce, talks on 
improvements in the farming sector 
have made no headway. 

This is unlikely to change as long as 
Americans stick to their maximum de- 
mands, say Frans Andriessen and [Ignaz 
Kiechle. 

Whereas the USA continues to insist 
that government farm subsidies should 
be removed by the year 2000, or at the 
latest within the next fifteen years, the 
Comnuunity calls for a pragmatic ap- 
proach with short- and medium-term 

objectives. 

In view of the completely different 


of the European Commission, Jacque 
Delors, faces the British brand of ind 
vidualism Formulated hy Britain's Prir 
Minister, Margaret Thatcher. 

A bovk writen hy French auth 
Alain Minc entitled "The Zhe Great 
lusion takes a critical look at Euro 
und comes to the conclusion: 

“We expect a European niiracle N 
save us from making the national efforts 
which are needed." 

There are widesprend fears thal 4 
centralist Europe could move the piv 
cess of politicnl decision-miking et 
further away fron the ordinary citizen. 

However, these apparent contradi® 
tions are not insoluble, the obstacles A 
not insurmountable. ‘A compulsory MF 
monisation in a burcaucratlcally sl" 
dardised Europe is not the solution a" 
way. I omy leudls t0 more risks... 

Although pvople today lake part Û 
whit İs happening in the world to a great 
extent than ever before they also seek 
security of the comprehensible os wel # 
politlcal andl cultural individuality. ° 

Over 100 years ago French polik 
and political writer Alexis de Toc” 
ville concluded in his analysls of 
United States that federal sovereignty, 
only able to seize people's emotions. 
rare instances, ‘but that the sovere” 
of individual member states is rool 
heartfelt patriotic sentiment. ت‎ 
„ This also applies to a European Ur: 
ion and even more so to its econ 
“preliminary stage", the common ا‎ 


Europe '92, a configuration in whi’ . 
different languages are spoken and" 
which a historically evolved cultural $: 
versity exists, is only conceivable as a: :. 
entralised federalist community, which | 
ly speaks with one vice on major SN, أ‎ 
such as external trade.policy. E 


,„ ._ Europe '92 shold not turi lato f 


“Fortress EËuröpe", a: develop 
feared by many trading partners. . 
This would indeed be a betra! 
Continued. on page 8 7 


`: nal market. 


USA and Japan 
braced for 
Euro-challenge 


The strength of the will to complete 

this market will show just how much. 
political creative power Western Eur 
rope possesses, 
' The prospects for what the London 
weekly The Econontist calls the big "ad- 
venture in deregulation" are more fa- 
vourable than ever before. 

The significance of the’ spirit of col- 
lectivism, which influenced economic 
policy thought aud . action; for .many 
years, has receded. . 

The welfare state has been forced to 
accept its financial limitations thirough- 
out the world. 1 

In addition, there has been a desire 
for new economic stimuli since the long- 
lasting post-war boom came to an end 
during the !970s. 


Of course, the more, conrete, the ner . 


kotlations and the clearer the balance of 
give and take, the greater the national 
opposition. 

It is still not certain whether all the 
preconditions for the free movement of 
goods, services, labour and capital can 
be ensured during the remaining 46 
months until the end of 1992, 

Important questions have yet to be 
addressed. 

The longer the discussion on details 
drags on, the less the appeal of the vi- 
sionary. ا‎ 

As regards the shaping of politics in 
the European Community of the future 
there is still a struggle between those 


who trust in the creative power of insti, 
tutions and those who would prefer to 


leave everything to market forces. 
Centralism Brussels-style, as advo- 


cated primarily by the.French president . 


E the early 1980s econoniists warned 
against Euro-pessimism and . Euro- 
sclerosis. 1 

The eyes of the world turned to the 
Far East, to the young and dynamic 
economies of the Pacific Basin. A new 
Pacific era loomed on the horizon. 

The Asian economies have retained 
their dynamic momentum, but since the 
mid-!980s the world has again turned 
its attention to Europe. 

The ambitious goal of creating a 
single European market by the end of 
1992 has triggered a new optimism, a 
veritable "Europhoria", 

According to a recent opinion survey 
by the European Parliament over half 
European Community citizens would 
vote for a common government if given 
the chance, 

The Japanese and the Americans are 
already bracing themselves for the new 
challenge. 

Like the chief economist of the Bank 
of Boston they feel that they may miss 
one of the most significant develop- 
ments in econamiè history if they fail to 
grasp the emerging opportunities. 

The European Community's Eastern 
European neighbours ‘also hope to ben- 
efit from this pooling of resources be- 
hind the crumbling walls of their ideol!- 
OY. 

The previous success of the Euro- 
pean initiative is proof of the power of 
visions, visions which are indispensable 
for the path to the future, 

Europe '92 is primarily an economic 
vision, comparable with Ludwig ‘Er 
hard's vision in 1948 of freeing the Ger- 
man economy from the chains of gov- 
ernment regulations and entrusting its 
fate to market forces, - 4 

The European Commission's White 
Paper on the completion of the internal 
market states that Europe is at a cross- 
roads: ۶ و‎ 

"Eithér we move forward coura- 
gevusly and single-mindedly or we fall 
back'iinto mediacrily," : ا‎ 


uring ihe World Economic Forum, 

the annual meeting of international 
politicians and economic and monetary 
experts in the Swiss winter sports resort 
Davos, US economics expert Lester 
Thurow, professor at the Massachusetts 
Institule of Technology (MIT), pro- 
vaked delegates by saying; “Gatt is dead 
—'lel'sdrop thé Uriguny round.” 

This opinion met with plenty of op- 
position. : 

The vice-president of the European 
Conmtmişslon, Frans Andriessen, claimed 
that the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (Gatt) is more essential than ever 
before [or the solution of international 
economic and trade problems. 

In his opinion, all Gatt partners 
would suffer if fhe Uruguay round, the 
ciglıth round of Gatt negotiations on the 
liberalisation of world trade which he- 
giln iıt September 1986 in Punta «lel Eg- 
te, were to he discontindedl, 

European Coanımunity officials rea 
lise Ihat the situation during and after 
the “interim balance" niceting of the 
representatives of Catt member states 
al the beginning of December last year 
in Montreal has worsened. 

Prospects for the future also took 
pretty gloomy. 

The guests at the Davos forum agreed 
that the yvar 1989 — as Thurow pre- 
dicted — would bring “incredibly seri- 
uus trade conflicts," 

Bonn Agriculture Minister lgnaz 
Kiechle,. however, ‘warned against 
throwing in the towel and succumbing 
to a feeling of doom. 

Kiechle's Austrian colleague, Josef 
Riegler. shared this view. 

In Vienna and in the capitals of the 
other five Efta meniber states leading poli- 
ticians and economists are convinced that 
the Uruguay round of negotiations and the 
Gatt system should not be buried. 

In its conflicts with the other major 
world trading powers UŞA and Japan, 
the European Community and the 
whole of Western Europe fnce serious 
challenges. 

Franz Andriessen emphasised in Da- 
vos thal all three negotiating parties 
must realise that they bear a special re 
sponsibility for world trade, especially 
for cooperation with Third World coun- 
tries, during the continuation of the 
Uruguay round. 

Andriessen, who has been European 
Community commissioner for external 
irade relations and trade policy since 
the beginning of the year, is a politician 


whose experience may prove invaluable . 


to the Europeans during negotiations in 
coming months. 

The 59-year-old longest-serving 
commissioner ~ responsible during the 
previaus four-year perind for agricultu- 
ral. policy ~— has tenaciously pushed 
through major "Green Europe" reforms, 

He iš now expected to team up with 
the new Irish agriculture cammissioner 
af ıhe Eurapcan Communily, Ray Mac- 
Sharry, ta farm a strong "Community 
tandem" abje to stand its ground in the 
dispute with the new ”US duo”, Clayton 
Yeutter (Agriculture Secretary) and 
Carla Hills (trade negotiator). . 

The news that the new US president 
George Bush appointed Mr Yeutter as 
his agriculture sceretary, a man known 
far his tough and uncompromising line, 
blew into Brussels like an ill wind, 

Ycutter's stance during the dispute 
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Larry is here 
— possibly 
with a virus 


Sol hundred thousand Germans 
are sure to be on first-nante terms 
with Larry, û computer gume charucter 
from the Unilecl States. 

Entered inte company cami puters via 
Ihausands of floppy disks, Larry makes 
a beeline dceruss the munitur screen in 
his quest for Miss Righi. 

He is extremely popular with ù growing 
number uf people who work il CmpUuter 
keyhuards and momi recns all ower 
Tic MANY — imal ese cı wth cinplyets 

btall ilash Larry ule Leil screens 
for a quick ganic whenever they hive a 
spare ınumtent (al the cumpitny™s vx“ 
pense), and not just during their lunch 
break or after hours. 

Few firms are prepared to ixlmit that 
Larry is such a frequent denizen of their 
VDUs that he might well he on their 
payroll. He certainly costs tinne and nıo- 
ney. 

A head of department al one large 
Hamburg firm in charge of the com- 
pany's personal computers gingerly ad- 
mitted to having heard of the game. 

Members of the Chaos Computer 
Club, a Hamburg-based club notorious 
for ihe feats of its computer hackers, say 
everyone knows Larry. 

The game's programme is to be found 
on floppy disks in countless handbags 
and briefcases. It is slipped into the 
company's computer as soon as nor-ohe 
is looking, asii were. 

Larry can be brought closer to Miss 
Right on the computer screen if YOU 
know the right code words, but as in all 
games, there are countless pitfalls en 


Toute. i. 


Piayers are. : awardéd points för head- 
ing him in the right direction. Failure to' 


. do sq disqualifies thei! they’ arê out of 


the game. `. 
A mere computer ğtme may’ be io 
more than a lime-wasting nuisance. But 


. hmany.compfanies are worritd that pirat- 
 ed.coples of ihe game may be infected, 
) by acomputer Virus. 


So many pirated copies are in circula- 


‘tian’ that some may,indeed need 'to be’ 


debugged. Any virus’ they bring wi 
them might, if the worst comes to the 
worst; break down the entire sysiem. 

Computer: freaks readily admit that 


; this'toqld. happen. No-onê can say how < 


faulty: a: pirated’ copy: of i Sompiuter, 
me may bê. 7 0 

i'i cs dpa": 
' "ı (DEtTAgesspisgêl, Berlin’ 12 Fébruiry 1949) 


6 scanner on the screen, 
tell me {in Chinese) what I've seen. 


attached had to memorisce Chinese char- 
acters — just like students do. 

When the project began, the Berlin 
research scientists keyed about 4,000 
Chinese characters into the computer, 
which is one day intended to make life 
easier for lihrarians. 

Programmes that combine text input 
and scanner systems, ie, both realing 
and writing, might sell like hot cakes in 
the Far East, But the Berlin project is 
nowhere near that stage Yet. 

“We still need an entire Jay to read a 
single page of a Chinese magazine,” 
Hartmann says. By the ycur after next, 
when the DM 120,000 project is sche- 
uuled for completion, the primer shoul 
be able to print out a puge a minute. 

But the scanner still has nuch to 
learn before this speed can he achieved. 

The project was presenlud in Muscnw 
lusl Uciober attr ù pıotcdure hud been 
devised, at the double, by which the 
compuler can read the Roman and the 
Cyrillic alphabets. 

They are shortly to be joined by Japa- 
nese characters. The Berlin project staff 
feel Korean characters are feasible too. 

“But it will be a long time before come 
puters can accurately 1ranslite Chinese, 
Sucherwirth says. He should know. 

Each Chinese character can have as 
many as severol dozen meanings. The 
computer has yet to be taught to nemorise 


more than three.  Jtiygen Krentbidpa 
{Frankfurter Rundschau, 7 February 1984, 


University bytes 
Japanese chip 


onn is the first European university 

to be eqilipped with Japanese text 

computers, three of thet, complete 
with software. 

Professor Josef Kreiner, head of Jap- 


"anese'studieş; says the Japanese compu - 
ters can-handle approximhtely. 11,000. 
Sino-Japanese characters, As against the. 


26 or so.used in European; giphabets. , 


. Oil about 2,000 of these elaraclêrs 5 
are regularly used in. overyday life, but .. 
Tnparese’. ik written . in three Sêripts, 
thousand’ picto-’ 


comprising. :sêveral 
grams and two..syllal 
over 100 symbdls.. : 

.. Theuser çah enter into the corqgjuttr 
up to 7,000 .charaçters uel in special 
contexts, 


Alphabets of 


Bgnn's Jağaneşe text computêrs arê. ي‎ 


to: Be ued for, both  {eaching arid re- 
şeartli: The roughly: 12,000. Japanése 
works ,of art in German museums can 
nöW, for instance,’ be. :cafalogued. and 


theit dala. relayed to any or compu’ 


terfor further use. : 
5 (Allgemeine Zeitung, Mainz: 24 a 1989) 


Wm COMPUTERS 


Mastering Chinese i in three 
.none-too-easy lessons 


parl of the problem; reading them — 
and understanding the combination of 


| , pictograms and syllabic characters — is 


much more problematic. 

Depending on the dictionary used, 
Chinese script consists of a nucleus of 
between 40,000 and 60,000 characters. 

It is no small consolation, as Suchen- 
wirth puts it, that the 3,755 characters 
the Berlin computer has been taught lo 
read make up roughly 98 per cent of the 
characters actually used. 

Each character incorporates 4 gra- 
phic factor derived, over Ihe millennia, 
froin pictorial representation. 

All characters thal have anything to 
do with medicine, for instance, are 
topped with a stylisecl bunch of medici- 
nal herbs, 

“But we had to teach the computer an 
entirely different reading method,” 
Suchenwirth says. Each printed charac- 
ter is first read in four directions and 
classified by the quantity and frequency 


. of black, or printer's ink, encountered. 


Once the computer has registered 
these data the character as scanned on 
paper by what amounts to a video came- 
ra can then be reproduced on the moni- 
tor screen. 

“Qur original objective," says project 
director lrmtried Hartmann, “was to 


achieve 95-per-cenl reading accuracy. 
We have now reached 9R per cent.” 

To reach this degree of accuracy the 
scanner and ihe camputer 1» which il is 


Comoe expert Peter Cassiers says he 
was amazed wlıen his computer was 
able to distinguish between an “I” and a 
“1” (a lower-case | and the numeral 1). 


"Can you?" he asks, 
answering: “Only in context.” 

His fellow-research scientists at the 
department of metrology and automatic 
control technology at the Technical 
University in Berlin nod in agreement. 

That isn't the only party trick their 
computer can perform. İl is lhe only one 
in Europe that can read Chinese charac- 
ters — 3,755 of them. 

Since 1986 he and his colleagues, 
computer specialists and Sinologists, 
have set themselves an ambitious target: 
to "teach" their computer to read Chi- 
nese characters semi-automatically. 

It does so by means of an electronic 
scanner, Similar devices exist in Japan. 
Research projects are under way at Chi- 
nese universities. But the Bertin compu- 
ter is the most accurale yet developed. 

"In Taiwan and China.” says Sinolo- 
gist Richard Suchenwirlh, “over SOO 
processes have been devised in the past 
10 years by which to computerise Chi- 
nese characters." 

Keying them into a computer is only 


promptly 
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An attempt to polish up 


of high rise 


high-rise suburban housing estates is 
feels, a wide range af misinterpret, 
ations. 

Many people say these estates are i. 
human and unbearable, yet the faclsky 
lie such claims. The average ten 
spends 1 1.6 years in a Mürkisches Vig. 
lel apurlment, which taı"t at all bad, 

Claims of high housing density i ine 
tates af this kind are also usually ine 
curate, he says. Most include so mud 
open land thal further developmen 
wuuld be possible. 

As for allegedly higli crime rates, tha 
have more tw du with the categories ol 
tenants housed than with the character 
af high-rise housing itself, 

Musicipal housing departments eal 
to house “problem families" in estates oi 
this kind, he says. 

Journalists wha toured high-rise es 
tates in Cologne, Hanover and Berlin 
said planners were indeed told by indlg 
nant residents to rehouse “problem fam 
ilies" in poor-houses. 

Ministry officials told the Architect 
Association hey favoured “iniprove 
ments" to the roughly 300 high-rise 
housing estates in the Federal Republi. 
which between them house roughly two 
million people. 

As the Ministry's Harlmut Meuter,ı 
sociologist, puts it, 1hese estates haveF 
terally “marked time” in town plannir; 
lerms. 

Hamburg architect Olaf Gibbiu 
listed examples vf possible improte 
ments. 

They ranged from “designer” doc 
hells und nameplates ta plate-glass a 
calves and from penthouse aparimemh 
on flit roofs 10 greenery on concrek 
frontage. 

More trees could be planted, k 
said, and regulation lawns be replseel 
by gardens to be kept in 1rim by thet 
nants, 

The Federal government has invest 
ed DM47m in schemes of this kind, bu 
housing associations are less en 
siaslie than Ministry officials bal 
hoped. 

Could it be that Dr Sehncidler was nif 
er the truth when he suid, a year ago, ba 
demolition was the bext solution? ° 

“here are high-rise housing & 
tales," he sald, “hat cnn't be pro] 
maintained becuusc rental income ر‎ 
enough lo keep Lhe interlors in reasor 
able contlitlon, let alone the exteriors” 

Dankwart Guraisth!. 
(Die Welt, Bonn, 1S February 138% 
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the image 


e must give serious consideration 

to demolishing high-rise housing,” 
Bonn Housing Minister Oscar Schneid- 
er said last February in an interview 
with Die Welt. 

Housing Ministry officials now scem 
to be thinking more in terms of giving 
high-rise suburban housing a freslı lease 
of life by means of “improvements” and 
“refurbishment.” . 

The controversial Mãrkisches Viertel 
housing estate in Berlin is a pilot pro- 
ject. A number of cosmetic changes. are 
said to have worked wonders. 

New plate-glass entrances to tene- 
ment blocks, with porches, rubber trees, 
fresh lighting and mirrors in the eleva- 
tors and corridors do more than make 
the ground floor more attractive. 

They are claimed to have an educa- 
tional effect. Vandalism is said ta have 
declined perceptibly. 

So Ministry officials now feel high- 
rise subıuırban housing estates might be 
made to appear more attractive —~ and 
not .just. doomed to ürban decay and 
eventual demolition. 

“They are fine, modern housing,” says 
the Ministry’s Hans Pflaumer. He even 
has a good word for high-rise housing as 
such. 

By concentrating housing and build- 
ing upward, as opposed to, say, ribbon 
development, planners have saved many 
acres of land that might otherwise have 
been residentially developed. 

Herr Pflaumer has just briefed the 
German Architects’ Association in 
Bonn on the findings of a white paper 
on high-rise housing commissioned by 
the Bundestag from the Housing Minis- 
try. 

The reason for the poor iınage of 


Continued from page 6 


the principles of free trade and of our 
commitments to the world. 

In 1961 Ludwig Erhard wrote: 

“In view of the international political 
situation the moral justification for the 
EEC is primarily rooted in the willing” 
ness and receptiveness to seek concilin- 
tion with the rest of the free worlcl in the 
socio-economic field." 

Europe '92 could become a societal 
model, positioned somewhere between 
American individualism and the Japa- 
nese systen1 of consensus. 

Jiirgeh Jeske 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeilnng 
flr Deuıschland, 16 February 1989) 
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Frankfurt tenants’ advice bureau. *“Would- 
be tenants are pricing each other out of the 
market." Estate agents have already taken 
the hint, Six out of seven in Berlin said 
they no longer handled rented apartments, 
only apartments and houses for freehold 
or leasehold sale, 


It is hardly surprising that more and 


more landlords are keen to make estar 
blisltred tenants pay more. 

A Frankfurt tenants’ ginger i citeş 
irıstances. The apartment of a couple aged 
76 and 79 was to be modernised — and 
the rent increased. The old couple refused. 

.So the landlord simply had their chim- 
neys demolished, leaving them without 
heating. Another tenant came home to 
find the rear wall of his toilet demolished. 

A Munich tenants’ ginger group is 
equally dismissive of Dr Schneider's opin- 
ion that no housing problem exists. : 

“Why, that’s simply ridiculous!" a spo- 
kesman says. Iı Munich so many people 
are so desperately seeking somewhere to 
live that landlords are sorely tempted to 
charge the earth. 

In Munich the average rent for an 80- 
square-metre apartment, without a bal- 
cony or any other special features or desir- 
able location, is now DMl,400. Two 
thirds of a wage packet or salary often go 
toward the rent in Munich; half is the rule. 

Only two days beforehand, the spokes- 
man said, there had been a case of a man 
paying DM340 a month for a single 10- 
square-mctre room, with the use of neither 
a kitchen nor a shower. 

There was only one shower in the entire 
building, and it was usually out of order. 
The landlord certainly didn’t service it, 
and it was shared by 45 tenants! 

What is more, 35,000 Munich people 
are on the waiting list for Jow-cost homes. 
Last year the municipal housing depart- 
ment was able to house 5,500 families. 

In north Germany the situation is less 
desperate. Yet Georg Wittwer, Housing 
Senator in Berlin, is in no doubt what he 
would like from Dr Schneider: "One, two 
and three: more cash for apartments!" 

In Hanover the head of the municipal 
housing department, Oswald Renno, says 
there may not be a housing problem there, 
but there is a shortage. Cheap apartments 
are no longer on offer, Looking for some- 
where can lake months. 

"The local paper with the small ads is on 
sale from about 10 p.m.," says Stefanie, a 
student. “But nearby telephone booths are 
busy, leaving people like me, without a 
telephone of their own, out in the cold," 

Besides, more and more landlords and 
tenants are cashing in on the shortage. 
"Furnishings for sale (o the highest bidder" 
is a phrase regularly encountered in the 
small ads, and there is usually a mad rush 
at the visiting times specified. 

Annette Ramelsberger 
(Hamburger Abendblatt, 8 February 1989) 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany, 


Who manufactures what? 


Find suppliers and products, 

send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
Sources of SUpply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 


This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 
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Wi HOUSING 


Still not enough 
cheap enough, 
say critics 


A electrician with a wife and three 

children ought to be able to pay be- 
tween DM10 and DM1I5 a square metre 
to rent an apartment,” says the manager of 
a housing agency. 

° Let us-assume the apartment, for a fam- 
ily of five, has a surface aren of 90 square 
metres, which al a rough guess would 
mean three bedrooms. 

It would then cost between DM900 and 
DM1,500 a month, plus overheads such as 
a share of the water rate, ground rent, re- 
fuse disposal and so on. 

Heating, electricity, gas, telephone are 
extra. “He must be prepared 1o pny & third 
of his take-home pay in rent,” the agent 
says. "That's normal." 

Normal or not, the agéemM would prefer 
nat lo be named. Bul he makes no bones 
about his personal views on tho housiig 
prablenr. 

“A housing problem only cxists in 
"“qunke-stricken Armenia, İn Germany it is 
merely a matter of brisk demand." 

On this point he and Bonn Housing 
Minister Oscar Sehneider, CSU, are 
agrcecdl. Dr Schneider too constantly reas- 
sures all and sundry that there is no such 
thing as a housing problem in the Federal 
Republic, 

Critics, in contrast, claim there is a 
shortage of inexpensive apartments for 
young people and low-income families. 

The more inexpensive apariments are 
often to be found in small towns and re- 
mote areas a long way away from where 
people work or from lndustrial locations 
of any kind, 

In Bamberg, Bavaria, a three-roomecd 
apartment is on offer for DM390 a month. 
In Nienberge, near Münster, a modern 
three-roomed apartment is going for 
DM550. 

(The term "three-roomed” does not in- 
clude kitchen and bathroom, so it might 
arguably best be compared with a two- 
bedroomed apartment in English usage.) 

Where the jobs are, however, many 
people have to pay through the nose for 
somewhere to live: two, three or four times 
as muıch as the rents just quoted. 

This used to be the case only in Munich, 
but it is naw true of more and more Ger- 
man cities, 

"Thıree-roomed apartments are virtually 
no longer on offer for less than DM 1,000 
a month,” says Eckhard Heinrich of a 
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BuShaku Arakawa “OAhIDI{ s1; DARD 
arts show In Berlin. {Phalo: Catalaguc) 


mentation of Berlin as a city of the arts. 
It remains “demacratic," as Fuchs put 
it, distant and independent, and an ex- 
ample of what a real artistic exhibition 
can teach us: anything goes between 
expressionistic tendencies, conceptual 
art, minimal art, phute rcalism and 
performance, 


It would be pointless to nime names 
here: too many would be omitted 
(apart from international, renowned 
artists ‘unknown artists have also ap- 
peared at (he DAAD Programme). 


The quality of the various artists can 
be accepted or denitd, depending on 
the disposition of the ohserver. 


The whole is exactly a "Balkan mit 
Facher,” Berlin as a lockout pan Mu 
the urt world, ù cross-section, certuinly 
HON AN AVETE. 

The cersuile and nutritius DAAD 
Progruanimv is just onu ul the minty INI” 
ages in this kaleidescape. 

The DAAD exhibition will be put n 
at the Duntont-Kumthalle in Cologne 
irom May 10 July and ıhen in ihe au- 
tumn displayed at the Gemcentemu- 


seum in The Hague. Lore Diren 


(SuJJeutsthe Zeitung, Munich. 30 Junuury YN) 


Wi THE ARTS 


“Meeting place for the avant-garde: 
kaleidoscope in a state of flux 


ters and reviewg, the two authors have 
successfully high-lighted the course of 
this Berlin event in the work they have 
produced for the DAAD. 

With the wealth of art ayailable (o- 
day İt has been forgotten how much ex- 
citement was generated to us in the 
early days of the Programme — inclucdl- 
ing friendships and personal relation- 
ships, particularly with those among 
the artists who remained in Berlin after 
the termination of their scholarships. 

The 25th anniversary programme 
showed a few trends. For the fine arts 
the present Berlin director of the DA- 
AD Artists Programme, Joachim Sar- 
torius, commissioned an exhibition 
from Rudi Fuchs from Holland, who 
was responsible for the last documenta 
exhibition in Kassel. 

Fuchs decided to present the works 
of 50 of the 250 visual artists who have 
participated in the Programme; the 
concept is qulle arbitrary. 

The exhibition has been mounted in 
the Akademie der Künste and is not 
devoted to works that have been pro” 
duced in the months the artists have 
been in Berlin, but concentrates on 
what the artists themselves regard as 
their best work. 

Works with the coluurs nut yet 
properly dry hing next to piinlings 
which are authentic evidence uf the 
artist's stay in Berlin. 

The multidimensional, puimled al- 
jes Pluruni by the Venclian Emilio 
Vedova are examples of the latller. 
They recall the perind 25 years ago. 
when Vedova, then a grand master uf 
an abstract neo-expressionism, now 4 
grandfather, stormed into the former 
studio of sculptor Arno Breker. 

The exhibition does not make good 
the promise of these objects as docu” 


protagonists of the American art scene, 
the jokers of the inter-media “Fluxus" 
movement and, in the 1980s, leading 
representatives of Latin American liter= 
ature. 

Everyone who represented the forcc- 
ful streams in contemporary life was in- 
cluded in the guest list, thanks to mem- 
bers of the selection committee who had 
a keen nose for what was going on. 

Many have left traces of their visit in 
the city, not just the transitory, perform- 
ances and exhibitions, but in works 
which have resulted from their experi 
ence of Berlin, or artworks which have 
been acquired by the Berlinische Galor- 
ie for its collection, or in works that can 
be displayed in the open in the city. 

Translators, and publishers, have 
been found for books written by guests 
to the Programme. The serics of the Li= 
terary Colloquium are available to 
them, films and compositions have been 
created and produced. 

A DAAD gallery shows works from 
studios and is a meeting place for read- 
ings and for a “translators' work- 
shop."West Berlin's international con- 
tacts have become a lot easier than they 
were in the early years of the Artists 
Programme, when the writer Gombro- 
wicz, for exumple, was sorry there was 
not a literary café, and the first director 
of the Programme, Peter Nestler, held 
open house al his upartment for the 
guests, who at that time complained 
dubuut loneliness and the difficulties ut 
making themselves understood. 

A report on the stimuli, ideas, pro- 
ductions as well as the fun and deep sig” 
nificance which was imparted to the city 
through this constant enrichment, has 
been produced by Stefanie Endlich and 
Rainer Hûynck for DAAD. 

With photographs, drawings, text, let- 


main works. There are works by Picas- 
so, Braque, Lêger, Modigliani, Cha- 
gall, Klec, Kandinsky, Miré, Dubuffet 
and de Chirico. 


These works are in themselves a re- 


. view of the history of modern art. 


The exhibits were selected for the 
Berlin exhibition by Thomas Messer, 
Former ‘director of the Guggenheim 
Museum in Nêw York, in collaboration 
with Berlin colleagues. 

It can only be fully understood 
whëen one bears in mind the comment 
Messer made. He said that he did not 
intend “to make a point with the ex 
hibition,” 


whar' i shown has for a long time 


` been cafonised. 


The exhibition ineludês no sculp~ 
tures or ‘pictures from the 19th centu- 


‘ry. As it is limited to only 60 paintings 


visitors can concentrate beneficially 
on every individual work. 


A broad view must not degeneratê 


Into. a great exhibition, as this one 


shows. 
ı Nevertheless to give a broad view 


"with relatively few exhibits, and to do 


so brilliantly, as does this exhibition 
of the Guggenheim pictures, one must 


, be able to fall back on a collection 


which probably only a few museums in 
the worlg,e could keep up with: 

Claudius Crönert . 

'' [Nordwest Zeltung, Oldenburg, 

15 February 1989) 


Classical moderns in a show 
and a class, of their own 


Matlsse's 1916 ‘Laurette’ at the Gug- ٤ 


;genhelm exhibition. (Photo: dpa) 


the classical moderns. There is nû. 


‘other word for it but to describe. the : 


exhibition as unique, 


It is made up of 60 masterpieces, 0 


only pictures’:of.the most renowned : 
'artists of our century, but also their. 


B™; Nationalgalerie is putting 
on a representative exhibition 
drawn from the two famous art collec~- 
tions created by Peggy and Solomon R. 
Guggenheim, which were combined in” 
to a single collection in 1970. 

The exhibition, with fewer pictures, 
has aiready been shown ii' Prague. Af- 
ter the Berlin exhibition thé exhibits 
will return to the Gug enheim mur- 
şêuhis Ii New York antl’ Venice. 

The name ‘duggenheim is. closely 
linked to the development öf Modern 
painting, classical European moderns 
and later American post-war art. 

The Guggenheim family became qne 
of the wealthiest in America, the family 
fortune based on copper mines. So- 
lomon was a devoted att collecçtor.who, 
partly under the influence af the Ger+ 
man painter Hilla.von Rebay, ¢ collected 
modern pairitings, , then fairly. un- 
known, from 1927 onwards. .. 

His niece Peggy was.not only a col- 
lector but also a patron of artists in'Pa- 
ris, She was a friend of Marcel Du- 
champ and Pablo Picasso. For a time 
she was married to.Max Ernst. 

The exhibition Inthe Nationalgaler- 
ie ûffers a view of the work of.the.art of 


DAAD is a self-governing organisation of 
German universities and arl, music and 
theological colleges set up to support (he 
exchange of scienlists.and studenls with 
other countries. IC was originally est- 


. Ablished in [931 as a replacement for 


another agency which had been in opera- 
tion since 1924. Afler ihe war, in 1950, 
it was re-established in Its present form, 
Since 1964, DAAD has every ycar orga- 
nised an Artists Programme In Berlin. 
Lore .Ditzen reports for the Silddeuische 
Zeltung. 


| meeting people, films, mu- 
sical evenings, anı exhibition, a thick 
catalogue of text and pictures — inter- 
national culture. 

No, this is not this time just another 
Berlin festival but, speaking down-to- 
carth, a summing-up. 

The individual events have handy but 
irritating names: the series of films and 
public readings in which authors from 
various countries illustrate their experi« 
ences of the world iş called "Transes:” in 
the musical “[nventions" one gets to 
know “the mythos of the violin through 
new sounds, instrument mulations and 
multi-media performance." 

Other events are named “Interkultu« 
relle Kontaktprodukte" and the art ex- 
hibition is entitled "Balkon mit Fãcher” 
instead of the originally announced “Ein 
Traum mit Sahne" (A dream with 
cream.) 

Bath titles are barrowed fram the 
warks of the Belgian artist Marcel 
Brodhaers. He, like all the other partici- 
pants in this artistic kaleidoscope, were 
guests at the Berlin Artists Programme 
ofthe German Academic Exchange Ser- 
vice — the German initials are DAAD. 

Everything is in a sinte of flux, every- 
thing is new, everything is open, cvery- 
thing is possible: for the past 25 years 
this Programme has been a part of Ber= 
lin's cultural life. Artists from all over 
Europe have turned up for it, but in- 
creasingly artists from all over the 
world. 

The event was devised by Shepard 
Stone, a tireless promoter and initiator 
of the arts in Berlin, disregarding front 
iers, (from the Free University to the 
Aspen Institute). He was formerly a di- 
rector of the Ford Foundation. 

Thanks to this Institution 700 guests 
have been able to live ind work in Ber- 
lin as “Artists in' Residence" for a few 
months, firstly supported by the Ford 
Foundation and thèn as scholarschip- 
holders of the DAADN. ا‎ 

Many of them have important ` pgsi- 
tions in the arts of out time, Ingeborg 
Bachmann, W. H. Aùden, Witold Gom- 
browicz, Zbigniew Herbert, Lars Gug- 
tafsson were brought to Berlin in the 
first years, a time when ‘roaming about 
the world was not so common and cer- 
tainly not to Berlin. , 

Thesê were writers with a critical out- 
look of contemporary life andthe poet- 
iC languağê of a sensitive and easily dis- 
turbed experience of the world. 7 

` The naughty ` bojs' of the Vienna 
Group came with Artmann, Achileitner 
and Rihm, Unique theatre ğroups such 
a8. Tabori and film-makers such a4 Tar- 
kowskl. Outlawed Greeks from the “Cû- 
lolitis' Regime” came, Italians Who were 
not yet ‘being ‘commercially exploited; 
the pace-makers of .avantgarde music, 
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Thomas Klliinger's musical Quasimodo. 
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other culture with a 
capital C such as 
the opera, Anyone 
who does not go (o 


these. looks else- 
where. I believe 
people are looking 
for something 


else.” He also’ is a 
great believer in the 
future of the music 
hall, He said: “Five - 
years ago opening a: 
music hall seemed 
to be an impossible 
idea" Klinke is 
now optimistic. “In 
five years’ time 
there will be dance 
halls and music 
halls again in the 
large cities." 
Matthias’ 
Sehatz 
(Die Welı, Boni, 
9 Februnry 1984) 


The Little Shop of Horrors and 
a whole lot more as well 


export but a Germun Allempl tO CONYU 
the musicals market. 

Maurin Calcita and Muriolln Mumm 
have written tlc script, They manage Mr 
nich's Schauspielbüihnce and have turned 
Victor Hugo's The [lunchback of Noir 
Dameinto a musical, 

The Munich-based, private Tourntt 
theater, hus produced the show for a mili 
on deutschemurks, It has been on tou 
since the end of last year. 

There nre 30 young netors ancl ACICSSES 
in the show. Thomas Killinger, who plas 
the Hunchback, hus also appeared 4 
Tony in West Siele Story, when the Han 
over Staulslhenler put ot this musical. 

‘This new German musical is set in Paris 
1480. Gypsy-gir! Esmarulda is dceuscd tf 
murder, Only the heggars und tlie huner 
backed boll-ringer remain faithful lo he " 
Innocent girl, ٤ 

‘Maria Calclta sail: “Tiveryone know 
the story of The JHiunchback of Net 
Dame. Victor Flugo's snclal involvemenl 
in this work appeals to us, his denunde 
tion of hatred of foreigners, his partlr” 


"e 

Charles a Stogfriéd rd pe ol 
` Oliver Hahn have written the music, Mai. 
Caleita said: “The music sourids mioré ke! 
My Fair Lady than:Catş. The belltowef 
„ Note Dame Will soar up seven metn 


stage, Zocher was asked if he wold. :. 
,„ „lke to bring to Hanover a musical, suçhf 


"' Cûtor a roller-skating spectacjilar, suing 
Starlight Express? 
Hê said that he suspècted' that ih 


1 
not an audience for productions, 1 1 


kind in Hanover, He said that it remel 


to be seen how German audiences in’ 0 ٤ 


, Provinces reacted to “Quasimodo.” 
' -(Hialındverschê' Allğiemelne, 26 Janıuary"198%) 


usicals are in, be it the old warhorse, 

West Side Story, or the humorous 
subway melodrama Linie 1, put on by Ber- 
lin's Grips Theater, which has guaranteed 
a full house for performance after per- 
formance at Hanover's Ballhof. 

Or the rock ballet Love or War at Han- 
overs Opera House, music provided by 
the Hanover band "Fun Key B." 

In this season alone Helmut Zocher is 
bringing six musicals to Hanover's Theater 
am Aegi handled by his concert tour agen- 
Cy. 8 

Last summer Klaus .Ritgen brought to 
Hanover for 14 days Andrew Lloyd Web- 
er's Evita, Since then’ the young and not- 

so-young have tured ip in crowds for 
musicals. 

They clap their hands'to thé rhythms; 


bob up and down in time and hum the hits .. 


and catchy tunes long after the cur laln has 
dropped, 

Evita was recently again put on. ا‎ he 
Theater am Acegi by aıı ensemble from Bu- 
dapest. 

Speaking about the continuous interesl 
in musicals Zocher said; “I want to appeal 
to Youfg audiences with. mûusiçais: You 
cannot go on producing My Fair Lady or 
Jesus Christ Superstar." 

For this reason he has put ona „couple 


of lively productions in this season. The. 


Little Shop of Horrors, performed. by the :: 
Musica! Company from New York last. 
November, was given favourable reviews ' 
by the critics. 

. The Rocky Horror Show Was a produc- 
tion of the cult film bringing the lively 
transvestite character “Frank'n-furter” live 
dn stage. Both productions were well re- 
ceived hy young audiehceş; : 

Zûcher recalled that some ` meribef of 
the audience turned’ up wearing wild 
clothes,‘the girls showiig stocking suspen- 
ders.. The. Hörror Band will make further 
appearances towards the'end of February. 

A -new “production; premièred in 
Böblingen’ last Novembêr, is also ear- 
marked for Hanover, It iş hot an American i' 


suth as the Wintergarten in Berlin, des- 

troyed İn a J943 bombing raid, as many 

as 3.500 could be entertained. 
Putting it mildly the Tigerpalast with 
seating for 180, is very modest beside that. 

There is an unobtrusive, intimate at” 
mosphere in the darce hall, since the 
guests are haunched up close to one an- 
other and no-one is more than 15 me- 
tres away from the stage. 

The word “Palast" in the name of the 
place can only be understood in an iron- 
ic sense. The question remains, hOW- 
ever, what the noun “Tiger” implies. 

Klinke explained: “In China the tiger 
is a symbol of energy and courage. This 
is also an ‘Energiepalast'. ۳ 

The impresario himself needs plenty of 
energy to keep the project ‘going. Klinke 
roanıed the whole of Europe's music alls: 
for five years. He fought for his idea and 
eventually he was offered support. . 

The CDU city council of Frankfurt 
contributed almost DM2 million for the 
renovation of the washed-out building. 
Until [1988 the Salvation ‘Army had con- 
ducted its services there for 6O.years. 

The state of Hesse offered a loan at 
favourable interest rates and a French 
brewery offered an additional credit. 

Despite all this “Tigerpalast GmbH” 
had to find about one million deutsche- 
marks for the conversion, which cost in 
all DM4 million, before Tigerpalast 
could be opened, to the unanimous ap- 
plause of politicians and well-wishers, 

' The opening was attended by promi-’ 
nent Frankfurt politiciuns, including 
four senior civic officials, and the SPD 
candidate for the mayoralty, Volker 
Hauff. This was the first step in the 
“city's great enterprise." 

Klinke has been successful in bring- 
ing the true music hall atmosphere to 
Frankfurt, 

He said: "Here there are just discos 
and sex, on the one hand, and on the 


unn earning a living. 
(Photo: Tigerpalast) 


Mi THE ARTS 


A thinking man’s show springs up 
down at the old Tigerpalast 


olannes ‘Johnny’ Klinke stands by 

the box office of his Frankfurt music 
hall. He is dressed in a dinner jacket, 
greets all his guests and shows them to 
the sumptuous scats in the dance hall, 
where the show is just about to begin, 

Klinke, 38, once a leading light in the 
studem movement of !968, said that his 
present job was host. His father was a 
Berlin pastor. 

He is the originator and director of 
the Tigerpalast, "the only intelligent, 
midnight music hall in Germany,” as he 
Put iL. 

The music hall opened ils doors for 
the first tine in October last year anl 
puts on mainly music hill artists in the 
classical vein. 

For instance escape artist Hans Mor= 
uti cmerged unscathed from a box 
pierced by 18 sabre holes on the stage. 

Ernest Montego juggles with burning 
torches, Betwcen the performances 
there is music: Anne Bãrenz, for in- 
stance, on keyboard instruments and 
Frank Wolff cello, whose repertoire ex- 
tends frum pop ballads by Guesch Patti 
l0 compositions by John Cage, 

‘There is a compère who links up the 
acts and occasionally amuses the audi- 
ence with. a little cabaret-siyle patter. 
Matthias Beltz, the other dicector of 
Tigerpalast, did this recently. 

After the performances the chairs are _ 
taken away from the floor in front or the 
stage to provide room for dancing. Then 
the house band lets rip. 

Anyone who docs nol feel like doing 
ihe tango or the jive (or people who 
don't know how to dance these dances) 
canı gO via a stairway to the white-paint- 
ed voulted-cellar 
and cat at sophisti- 
cated prices —~ if the 
guest is still hungry 
aflcr a “Varielé 
Dish" including 
shrimps, ham and . 
vol-au-vent. Gucsis 
are served at small 
round tables by wai- 
ters wearing waisl- 
coals decorated 
with imitation tiger 
fur. The visilor is al- 
so confronted with 
show-business his- 
tory in the restaur- 
ant. Original posters 
Irom the 1920s re- 
call famous artists 
and dance halls of 
the entertainment 


world, Flourishing 
up to the end of the 
195Us, such as 


Hamburg's [lansa- 
Theuter, û world of 
entertainmenl naw 
swallowed up by 
television. Klinke 
mlmiited: “We want 
10 recall all tht but 
nut dpe it" That: 
would obviously not 
be n good thing, In 


ıhe fumuus music On balance, it's an aot, . Francle Br 


hulls of lhe pasl, at the Tigerpalast, 
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Women.who had been deserted said, 
in connection with their marriage and 


, separation, they had suffercd mairly 


from an inability to talk with their hus- 
bands (and vice-versa). 

Women who had walked out an their 
husbands werc often critical of the huş- 
band's lack of readiness to coordinate 
and reconcile their different interests. 

Two out of three couples questioned 
about the marital situation of women 
married in partnership said they didn't 
set aside problems that arose, preferr- 
ing to discuss them as soon as possible. 

They jointly sought a solution ac- 
ceptable to {hem both. Yet the woman 
wil often raise a problem while the 
man is still waiting to see whether it 
might not solve itself. 

Communication on the basis of part- 
nership is Ihus of great importance fur 
the family as an emotional and working 
communily. Above all, the barriers of 
traditionally allocaled rolcs must fall. 

Men begin to relearn their rolc at the 
puint where they nu longer identify 
with objective pervormancc. Women 
need nore slunmina in getting lheir awi 
wAY and a greuter consciousness Of SUC” 
CESS. 

Overburdening wumcn with bull 
running a home and holcling down i job 
is not the sulution. There have been no 
changes in the working world that huve 
been to the benefit of the family which 
have not heen ut the woman's expense. 

Too few joel and lou heivy pressure lu 
perform ut work run cuunler tu new funily 
struvtures. Yut we neud them. Su this is i 
survey thiu is not jU for the exerts. 

lı is [or the poli ics te Crete socal 
ceuay for the change Lit is Needed. 

Andreu tur hulnus 
(F caublunter Bunebkehau {U Û chiuucs su, 


"Eva Duna: "Hingabs oder Auflgabe" ~ EËIine 


es Untersuchung ru mHenhin- 
rûnden und Persönllchkeltsentwickiung 
81 erm chalen liter erlassener 


iH ganar’ Dan Ooutacher Studien 
lad elnhelm, DM48. 


Wl BEHAVIOUR 


Loving, honouring and obeying, sometimes: 
` survey looks at role of modern wife 


iour had been a poor guide to dealing 
constructively with life and its prob- 
lems. 

They were very keen on instructions 
and on subordination. They also set 
great store by "what people felt," 

Deserted wives saw marriage as a 
sourtce of comfort and solace rather 
than as a way of life they must help to 
„Shape, 

Women married in ` partnership 
tended to see their mothers as having 
held their own in a marital relationship 
with an authoritarian husband. 

Their mothers had set less store by what 
people felt and held the view that it was 
important for girls too to du well in life. 

They — the daughters — were given 
more encouragement to do well, to take 
up outside ideas and to gv further aficld 
than the family. 

Women who had walked out un their 
husbands seldom felt that their ntarriage 
had been in keeping with their own 
views on the subject — despite having 
discussed matters with their husband. 

Their mothers had frequently knuck- 
led under to their Fathers, while ncither 
parent had set much store hy the views 
of others, 

Mothers had often heen very lovinu. 
yet unable to lead self-ussured lives its 
women. As seen hy their duughters, 5O 
per cent of these mothers had tended to 
have bouts of depression. 

Their Guhets hil concentrited on 
Yuh ud pad only muted aicnbul 1 
them, their daughters. Frau Dune felt 
this was typical uf today's family in the 
Ppalient's role. 


They were also less prone to vanity, 
or so they felt. 

Women who walked out on their hus- 
bands similarly felt they were less vain and 
saw themselves as fairly strong characters, 
Yet they tended to reproach themselves 
and to brood over inner problems. 

Respondents’ views on marriage and 
the family and on the roles of man and 
woman differed substantially. 

Women who have been deserted tend 
to sec the woman's role as being more 
concerned with the family, whereas the 
man's is mare that of the breadwinner. 

Family chores are less in keeping with 
their view of the man's role. They alse tend 
to feel that the welfare of the family must, 
if neeul be, prevail over their own plans. 

Women married iı partnership are 
strongly in favour of a redistribution of 
roles allocated to husband and wife. 
They sec and experience themselves as 
partners on a busis of equality. Must, in- 
videntilly, are working wives. 

Women who have walked out un their 
husbands feel he man is entitled to 
“softer sides" of his churucier: indeed 
they expect them of him even hough 
they see him mainly as the strong man 
dnd, Tor the mov part. breadwinner. 

Anuther Jucsliunnairc deult w th the 
women's lives and origins. Those who 
had heen Jeserlesl were found 1n ceme 
from families in which parental behav 


tion thu everyday Hile was too complex 
with too many problems vecurring ûrt 
the sani time. 

Children concentrated on ù difficulhy 
by themselves. Besides, perceptually 
disordered children uffered from a 
lack of stimuli that ought nut to be 
heighienced by one-sided educational 
toys. 

Everyday life was where they learned 
to hold their own. 

In a second step, Swiss therapists 
added imagcs and sentences to what had 
been experienced, Beating an egg, for 
instance, was repeated in images and 
writing. 

In much ıhe same way children were 
taught to handle figures by means of ev- 
eryday problems such.as sharing a sau- 
sage between four people, ۴ 

Asked by a teacher in the audience 
about everyday events at school, Son- 
dereçgger said everyday events occurred 
in the classroom too. 

A teacher could “help” a perceptually ا‎ 
disordered child to open a window.— or 
merely to sit down. . 

These children, wha are often unruly, 
stood to gain from the lencher cancen- 
trating on them, and be it only for two 
minutes per lesson. 

Several. members of (he audience 
asked how perceptually disordered 
children might best be integrated. Son- 
deregger felt unahle to answer'in gener- 
al ierms.. 

The disqrder, varied fram child, ta 
elhild. What matterecl was not io leave i it 
alone. [n Switzerland very many child- 
ren.with perceptyal dişorders went to 


Birgit Flétschmann - 
' . (Der:Tagesspiegel, Berlin, 12 Felbruaty 1%84) 


grdinary sohpols. : 


More children 
with perception 
problems 


they could learn. How were they to be 
helped? Sonderegger said the primary 
sense was that of touch. Blind or deaf 
children had been found at his school to 
develop in just the same way as sighted 
children or children with normal hear- 
ing — only more slowly. 

Children who had difficulty with their 
sense of touch developed entirely dif- 
ferently. That was why İl was so import- 
ant tO help perceptually disordered 
children to come into tactile contact 
with their surroundings. E 

The first step was to lead them. The 
therapist held .the .child's hand in, say, 
beating an egg. A slide trausparency was 
shown to show .how::keenly the child 
concentrated on .the .activily even 
thought it was not, strictly speaking, İ in 
control of it. 

Sonderegger said that what mattered 
was-that the children learned as thoy 
went about their everyday lives. 

: Besides a toy could never be taken 
aparı like a lettuce. One a lettuce had 
ben taken aparl; the process was irre 
versible,. 

Children were keen on the varied and 
unexpected difficulties of everyday. life, 


Coping With them was muck more.excit-. . 


ing than a set of building blbcks, which 
always remained the.same. . 
He would: héar nothing of the ubjee- 


TN 8, lies with his mather at the 
openair swimming bhuths. Fe can’t 
stup fidgeting and il unnuys the mother. 

Tobias cannot tell what season it 
might be from a picture of ûn autumn 
Jandscape showing children flying kites. 
When he is asked if there is snow on thê 
ground, he first has to run to the win- 
dow and look. 

Hiş teacher says he doesn't follow in= 
structions properly. Tobias’ problent is 
that he has a disability known as a per- 
ceptual disorder. He can see and hear 
well, but what he hears or sees does not 
get relayed in appropriate form to his 
mind, 

Perceplual disorders are minor. mal- 
functions of the brain which are increa- 
singly found.among children. 

Hans Sonderegger is a therapist who 
teaches at a St Gallen school for child-= 
ren with these disorder..He told a con- 
ference in Berlin that a specialist could 
identify such a disorder.in .the child's 
first year of life. Poor movement of fing- 
ers and hands was one sign. 

If an affected child was not given sup- 
port. by both parents .and teachers, it 
would develop inevitably own a 4 
end." 

ı Sonderegger, iavited to: Berlin by 4 
group set up by. parents’to help affect- 
ed children, described how such a child 
experiences its surroundings. 

He said that the feeling of unpredicta- 
bility might be compared with that of an 
adult who put one foot. on a river bank 
and the other on the frozen but disinte- 
gratingriay surface of the river. 

' ‘Perceptual disorders led to emotional 
problems and behaviourat disturbances. 
But the children were no less intelligent, 


he husband, wrote Christian Wolff 

in 1736, is to be loved, honoured 
and obeyed — subject to the proviso 
that he must consult his wife on matters 
she understands better, 

He saw the woman's role in wedlock 
as being one in which she at least had a 
say. Enlightenment philosophers such 
as Rousseau, Kant and Fichte held a 
slightly different view. 

They looked on woman aš the “sec- 
ond sex" — trained to do as she was 
told, to give birth to ds many children as 
possible and to submit to the dictates of 
her husband's conscience. 

Men and women were thus seen as 
being different — and mutually exclu- 
sive — in character, and this view was 
upheld by political interests for two 
centuries. 

It led to a discrepancy in relations be- 
tween the sexes thut continues to this 
day to affect marriage and the family. 

The number of divorces and separ- 
ations increases yearly, while fewer and 
fewer couples marry. Relationship con- 
flicts increasingly require therapeutic 
ıreatment. The family has emerged as “a 
suitable case for treatment." 

Woaman's role being much more 
closely linked to the family, paycholo- 
gist Eva Dane subuites hur PhD thesis' 
"an empirical survey of family back- 
grounds and personality devclnpmenl 
nf wives married in partnership, wives 
who have been deserted incl wives who 
themselves have ‘quit wedlock.” 

She works on the hypothesis that 
wanen Irom Families cust in the tradi- 
tional mould have û less nıırked sense 
of their own value, less selfeasurince 
and Jess ability to appraise and shape 
their own lives. 

The old division of labour, distin- 
guishing between roles of loving. hon- 
ouring and obeying, runs cvunler lû ût- 
tempts to restructure the family ax a so- 
cio-biological mini-gruup. 

Frau Dane carried out an anonymous 
survey consisting of written quexstion- 
naires. She advertised in daily newspa- 
pers for women aged belween 235 and 4U 
who had been mated for at least thret 
years. 

She interviewed in writing 25 wives 
who had been deserted by their hus- 
bands, 25 wives who themselves had 
preferred to "quit" and 39 wives who 
were still married ~ on a basis of part- 
nership,’ 

The "average" woman in her survey 
was in her early to mid 30s, lived in an 
urban north German environment and 
had been married fot between five and 
1Oyears, ' ' E 

She had one or two children And went 
Out to work: nothing special, just the av- 
erage job. ' 

An--initial personality test sounded 
out how’ the women saw themselves. 
Those who had been’ deserted were 
found to less frequently feel they could 
hold their own in life. : 

„ [hey frequently — more frequently 
than others ¬— felt ay were dejected and 
downtrodden. ‘They ‘tended to blame 
themselves morê ofteri than others and to 
brood'morê over inner problems; 

` Wamen married on a basis:of patt- 
nership said they ‘wanted to run their 
own lives rather than have them run for 
them: They were less prepared to sto- 
Mach upsets and more interested in olt- 
performing athers... ER 
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in Luxembourg on a definition of the “il. 
lieit loxic waste tridle." 

IH might, at first glance, seem fairly ea 
sy to define, but countries that illegal 
slore {oxic wuste in other countries 
would fhen be obliged to take it hack gy 
their own expense. 

It will cost the allan governmen 
over $l4m to ship 147 drums of highly 
axle waste buck fram Lebanon and Ni 
geria, to stockpile it und to decontanir 
ate the freiglter Karin B. 

Environment Minister Ruffolo plans 
to charge {he compunies who were re 
sponsible for the wuxte in the first place, 
antl so far 37 of them have been identifi 
ed by painstaking inquiries, 

Two more shiplvads of toxic wasle are 
stil on their way back from Nigeria, 

There has heen nu discussion at all ço 
far on the crucial issuc of the powers io 
he exercised by the secretariat Nigeria 
has suggested might be set up to monitor 
the trade is 1 “dump watch," 

Will it have sufficient funds and muy. 
power? How detailed must the informe 
tion he that waste exporters nıust submit? 
Who is to hive access Lo this information? 

Will it, as Turkey has suggested, pur 
blish details of the toxic waste trade lo 
bring international pressure to bear on 
industry and governments? 

Will it at the same time be a centre pre 
viding Third Worll countries with acces 
to new witste elimination techniques? 

The industrialised countries are likeli 
ur 10 agree to the setting-up of a mert 
alibi body. 

Even sa, Ihe S50 delegates reached 
agreement un u limited han. Toxic wast 
may be shipped neither lo countries thal 
are nut parties to the convention nor lo 
countries that have imposed dır impon 
han. 

They sa (ur lotaul 34 Afvican, Pacific. 
Latin American, Caribbean itn Sout 
Esl Axin couuttius, 
viromctal protection organi 
ations called or a Bkunket cxpurt ban. J 
wall bring pressure lo bear on industry 
to develop new munufueturing 1eck 
niques tht did nol result in toxic wast 
us a by-product. 

un Motil I 
Wile wus POUL iN OF 
in puor cuuntrius wilh n0 


ing Quuntit 
disposal facilities of their own. Thuy had 
no choice bul 1u export it, he suid. 
Tanzania, Tor institnee, lus ù slockpilt 
uf about 200 tonnes uf wrongly-slorel 
pesticides Ibat can neo longer be used. On 


iis own Tiunzanin has UO MCANS uf dis 
posing ol his loxic wilsle. 

Greenpeavr was instrumental in pe ° 
uading {he UNEP convention LG ex 
the list of substances delinel as tox 
wasle to include sewage sludge, fM 
dust and domestic girbuge, 

Grcenpeuce hus avidently grnduated 
from spectacular puhlicity stunts 10 8 
tute diplomuuic helivity. ls obser 
shrewdly plucecl important propos 
Luxembourg, Advising tha Uelegatlonsd 
developing countries. 

So Mostafa Tolba remains. “hope! 
and determined,” despite all the ph 
for time, to present Environment 
ters of signatory states with A tnidle 
convention draft when they reconvene! 
Basle on 20 March. e. 

No extra working session is to be 
in the meantime. Some delegates werê fF. 
tica] about being so pressed for. time . 
the Swiss government had already sent , 
invitations to attend this conference. 

The Basle Convention, on, stem” 
the tHde of toxic waste şhipments 3 
dently intended {o help refurbişh. hei 
age of a city where chemical. wastf 
pumped into the Rhine sevygral 


ago, killing fish, for hundreds, Qf. ا‎ | 


downstream. 


Christlane Gree: 


(Dle Zot, Hamburg, 1O Fabrutry, 198 4 : 
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WW THE ENVIRONMENT 


Efforts to halt transport of toxic 
waste to Third World countries 


stockpiled on the Turkish Black Sen 
coast, having been washed ashore there 
last summer. 

American flue ash illegHlly shipped to 
Haiti by the freighter Khian Sea is sim 
ilarly sil! Awaiting collection as pru- 
mised. 

After an Odyssey lasting nearly thrce 
years the ship's captain said he had been 
able to dump part of his cargo “some- 
where between (he Suez Canal and Sin- 
gapore,” and not at sea but “on land." 

The unanimous and vociferous indig- 
nation about toxic waste exports that 
was expressed last year is evidently here 
today, gone tomorrow as soon as specif=- 
ic measures to call a halt to the trade are 
envisaged. 

The International Confederation of 
Chemical Lndustry Associations (Cefic), 
for instance, has played down the trade 
as a “legitimate business activity." 

Many garbage trucks, when suitably 
fitted out, are said to be no more dang- 
erous than other merchandise ship- 
ments. Besides, the country of destina- 
tion does not need to let the shipment 
in. 

Last November (he industrialised 
countries rejected a bid by Nigeria to 
ban the trade as part of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Gatti). 

The European Community, the Unit 
ed States and Sweden felt itl was a 
“tricky business" that was not a matter 
of trade ties, A political solution under 
the UN aegis was what was needed. 

The toxic waste producers, first unl 
foremost the Uniled States, the “leader 
of the free world," as the Sudanese de- 
legate resignedly noted, scecmed to be 
mainly interested at the conference in 
nosing out loopholes. 

Washington, he said, insisted on 
“maximum practicability" and stymied 
all arrangements that in ils cyes 
amounted to mere “bureaucratic tralu 
barriers." 

Mostafa Tolba's outburst of anger, 
for instance, occurred in connection 
with the argument that compulsory r= 
gistration of all export arrangements 
would merely mean “thousands ancl 
thousands of registration forms." 

Yet why should it when these hazar- 
dous shipments are to be reduced lv u 
minimum? : 

Mr Tolba inlervened û seconcl time 10 
sound the warning note that the indus- 
trialised countries were keen to see bila- 
teral agreements permitted alongsicle 
international conyentions. 

Did that mean'they planned to sides- 
tep the provisions again? “I thought we 
were here to draw up a generally valid 
convention,” he said. 

After hours of debate the compro- 
mise agreed was that waste transactions 
between two member-countries Were 
only permitted when they were “not 
irreconcilable with the provisions ofthe 
convention.” 

But the Americans refused to accept 
this arrangement. 

Greenpeacê's Ernst Klatte indignant- 
ly commented: “They have shut’ the 

front door only to open the back doot 
again at the same time.". 

It was fairly clear that territorial dem- 
arcations and detailed {iability. provi- 
sions could not. be negotiated in this 
context; they are equally controversial 
issues in other international contexts: 

' Yet agreement was not even reached 


business in the world." But the Western 
states merely played for time, and al- 
though this approach is not, as UNEP’'s 
Jan Huismans put it, “altogether sensi” 
tive, politically speaking," it is at least 
comprehensible, 

Greenpeace published to coincide 
with the Luxembourg conference a dos- 
sier on the waste trade which made the 
point that the industrialised countries 
shipped over three million tonnes of 
waste to the less developed world be- 
Iween 1986 and 1988. 

At present roughly 150 firms are en- 
gaged in the trade of shipping toxic 
waste to the Third World. 

To take a few examples, Transtech 
NV of Belgium and the Zürich-based 
Agriswiss Panama Corp. are said by 
Greenpeace to be keen to set up gigan- 
tic waste lips in Sonıalia. 

Arnald Andreas Künzler, a Basle 
mercenary-turned-arms dealer, plans to 
build three gigantic toxic waste plants in 
Angola to incinerate roughly five milli 
on tonnes of industrial waste in four 
years. 

A cargo of 324 drums of pesticide 
residue, contaminated detergents and 
other chemical waste from Italy is still 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


supplied the dala arranged in see- -at-a-glance tables in these new reference 

works. They inelude details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
hurnidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 


These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 


Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the counlry's nalural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and \ransport. 


The e ure handy İn size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 


Four volumes are available: 


North and South Amerlca. |72 pp., DM 24.80; 
Asla/Australla, 240 pn.. DM 24.80; 
Africa, 130 pp. DM 24u; 
Europe/ USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 '. 


' Look it up in Brockhaus 
F, A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


Mî Kamal Tolba, an inlerna- 
tionally renowed biologist, served 
President Sadat of Egypt for years as a 


palitical adviser. He has also been his: 


country's Education Minister, cultural 
attaché and president of the Academy 
af Sciences. 

Now aged 66, he has been director of 
the United Nations Environnient Pro- 
gramme since 1976. He is a man with a 
powerful personal aura, an engaging 
sense of dignity and an extremely even 
temper. 

Yet on the third day of the UN talks 
on toxic waste shipments even he lost 
his temper. “Just what do you want?" he 
asked representatives of the industria- 
liscd wurld. “Do you want to ship even 
more tnxic waste overseas? 

“What on carth (lo you have in mind 
for the Third World? I thought we were 
here to impose restrictions al long last 
on an increasingly dangerous threat." 

Embarrassed silence descended on 
the conference chamber, 

Until his outbreak of bad temper on 
the UNEP director's part the represen- 
utives of the industrialised world had 
mercly played for lime. 

WU was the fourth time delegates from 
50 couniries had mel in Luxembourg lo 
draft regulations for the export of toxic 
waste mainly from the industrialised 
countries ww the Third World. 

Their conference brief wus to contain 
what Orvenpeace has called the "Uirtietsl 


she aid; She’ Ie 4 
: jeaied overiand over agalr thiat foretgnierê 
" nxiely that. they’ will Always be 
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Struggle right from the start ... Se- 


vim Celebi. (Photo: Rhelnstrûhm) 


kish cable television, pointing out that she 
had to reach the people via their media, 
She was castlgated for the interview by the 
Alternative List as "a right-wing Turk." 

She battled for the unlimited right for 
faniilies to reunite and asked the Turkish 
consulate for support — and was accused 
of being in aHliance with tlc fascists. 

She supported Islamic religious tencli- 
ing in OCerman schools — and in so doing 
disregarded the Alternative List's veto 
against religinus education of all kinds. 

Al the AL's women's conference last 
April she said that she had hard the com- 
ment that women should only talk to fs- 
lamic women when ıhey had taken ufl 
their hend scarves, 

She said: "I asked myself art we dealing 
with foreigners affairs or just in left-wing 
palitics?™ 

Her gree udversury in he Al, ix ihe 
outs svClur, ud all mgs. whl slic 
disparagingly enlls "he Germans sector.” 

Sevin Celehi now sis on the lmmi= 
grants Political Forun GPF}. an alliance 
of 18 various foreigners organisations 
such as the Greek Community and ihe Af- 
rican Culture Centre. Hl is nade up uf rep- 
resentatives from over 1U0 nationalities 
and operates fram Berlin. 

She said: “We have been a city recciv- 
ing immigrants for a long time. There are 
240,000 foreigners living here," 

With a part of her last parliamentary al- 
lowance she intends to turn three musty 
rooms in the cellar of the house where she 
tives into offices for the IPF. She proudly 
pointed to the filthy shop windows and 
shows the offices from which foreigners 
will battle for voting rights for foreigners 
in local elections, in which possibly at rhe 
next Berlin election they will put up their 
“aş a counter 
weight to right-wing tendencies,” she said. 

On the pavement four or five Turkish 


girls were playing. They grected her with 


“Selam.” Sevini Celebi said: "My barough 
of Kreutzberg is so beautiful" . 
Şhe.was asked jf she felt’ at home here? 
‘She said’ that sie would.not'like to answer 
thisquestion “so personally.” 0 
. She referred to: the han on foreigners 


moving into Wedding. If she,.a German 
, citizen since J983, invited her ‘mother to 
j Vîst her, they had to walt six manths Tor a 
.' visa, She angrily asked: “fs that eqa 
` rights? 


, Before Ai visit to, thelr Husbands i in Gerd 


many Turkish women have to siğh a.stale 
ment? "saying: that they would nat .bêedmeê 


, "Such. a huiiliation!" 


tğarded as scapegûBts.” E 
Sû js.she at hame hete? ا‎ er answe 


.ûwn list of candidates, 


ily in a postcard. She said: “That was real 
ly a bitter experience.” 

When the plane landéd at Berlin's 
Tempelhof Airport on a dull day in July 
1970 she was in despair. She wept so 
much she could not give her particulars, 

Anyone who is in doubt that Sevim 
Celebi is not competent to speak for 
worker immigrants should listen to her 
story.. 

She worked on the production line nt 
Siemens for DM2.20 an hour, doing the 
same movements with her hands all the 
time: place the screw-driver inside, turn 
it a little, watch out for the little lamp and 
turn the screw again and again. She 
worked in three shifts, 

Her new home was a room, four beds, 
a table, four chairs. lt was like being in a 
canıp. 1 

She wanted to get out of all that and 
she did, She worked at Siemens for two 
years, For three months she sewe the 
hems of overcoats. 

She sold arficles for presents in a de- 
partment store and worked as a cashier 
at the pay-oul in a supermarket, Sle went 
through the tests for a taxi-driver's lic- 
ence. 

After working five years she was celigi- 
ble fur a student grant she studied at 
night schoo! for her O-levels. She worked 
oan sacial studies. 

For a long time she involved herself in 
local affairs, in district groups and shops 
selling Third World goods, on an aliens 
committee and a Turkish women's group, 

In this group she squatted in a house, 
“the large yellow onc over there,” she 
suid, The squatters included 18 women 
und children. The workers bent them, hut 
did not evict them, 

This was done by unxicty., the foreign 
wurker's anxiety about German law, 
The workers ure hing before Ihe 
law. 

Sevim Celebi said in her ntaliden 
speech before Berlin's House of Parlia-= 
ment on 10 September 1987: 

“You asked for workers and people 
came. No-one gave a thought as to how 
we would nıanage in everyday life, wurk 
with the machinery in the factories or 
deal with the foreign language in this 
country. The main thing is that we were 
healthy and dumb." 

{There was considerable agitation 
among the CDU members of the House. 
Alternative List Kuhn said: "Listen, you 
ignorant people,.") 

Sevinı Celebi's political opponents had 
one problem trying to listen to her; she 
began her maiden speech in Turkish. 
(Representative Simon (CDU) said: "The 
President of the House must teprimand 
her." 

She began her work with dash, putting 
‘in 60 hours a week, she said, for which 
her family sufferêd. 


In her nêw job she waş “frighteningly 
engaged, but purely emotional.” She ar’ . 
gued with and criticised her opposite ' 
number. in: Ihe House, Ralf-Peter: Lange 


hè fıisunderstood: political ekir 
mishiés as personal attacks, according. ta 
:Helnz Schickš (CDU). .. , 

Sev: ‘Celebi gave an interview to Tu 


:wheên ‘her. mother. papitulated aid gave ' 
ira; about DM30, for a visa ap” (EDF). 


LL FRONTIERS 


A Tüùrkish-born politician 
had to run the gauntlet 


words “flood of asylum-seekers" and 
e infiltration" were on everyone'as 
lips. 

Hardly a month went by without an ar 
san attack on a hostel for aslum-seekers. 
In Berlin the “Fluchtbutg” arranged hid- 
ing~places for foreigners, threatened with 
deportation. 

The Alternative List representative for 
aliens policies, Heidi Bischaff-Pflanz, 
was the confidanle of many groups work- 
ing on behalf of foreigners. But every- 
thing came apart when a foreign woman 
took over these matters in Parliament. 

There was a flood of letters from these 
groups which filed file after file in the 
Alternative List's parliamentary party of- 
fice. The gist of the letters was that a for- 
cign woman could not be entrusted with 
this job. Her predecessor was simply irre 
plncenble. : 

Sevim saidı "You must not he insuled. 
It's always like that with the Germans. 
They do not trust foreigners, They really 
fecl pily for them. That means they say: 
Ah the poor people, We must help them. 

“They can do that with refugees, But 
worker immigrants no longer let then 
selves be taken by the hand. They speak 
up for themselves. Then i1 appears that 
the Gernuıns always know how to du 
things heuer." Now she was in it fury. 
"That's modern colonialism,” she said, 

Sevim Celebi wus shocked hal she was 
rejected. She hud been unanimously 
nominMed wih considerable cmihusiinm 
tor the AlRernatne List, 

She wanted to give up and offered her 
resignation. But when she observed how 
eager her opponents were for this, she 
withdrew it, swiftly, for she did not want 
to make things easy for them. 

She now says: "The resistance really 
whipped me into action.” Anyone who 
knows Sevim Celebi would realise she is 
Jike that. 

She had said to her mother 20 years 
ABO, to gel her way to come to Germany: 
“Either I get out of here or they take out 
my dead body.” 

The "here" was a jerry-built house in 
the poor quarter of Ankara. Her mother 
was a cleaning woman. Her daughter 
helped her and was her friend, 

But they were not willing to accept 
things as they were. She could not care a 
damn. She was told to put herself at the 
beck and call of men. She was told to 
bind her hair and put on black stockings, 
Her teacher kicked her in the shins when 


she discovered her wearing white stock- 


ings. 
Everything went like greased lightning 


Af the end j week she was sitting: 
next to her handle-les suitcase at Istan- 


` bul Airport ad said goodbye to the fam- 


ternational Big-yacht regatta;.special ex 
‘hibitions ireludipg one showing ship's 
.menus from the L9thi century; an interna 
onal, theatre, and ‘ballet festival; am 
‘tal even! ‘comemmoraling Klaus Stûrî 
beker: (a real~enough Hamburg ‘pirate of 
legendary. deed): afilmfestival: with. 

rat meê; soccer-marehes; anc fli 
wor ipl: above tê Alstet.The entire’ 
:taJahiai iJ: hav M8. ifs اا‎ i 


Continued from pige 14 1 
' the. horse-race at Horê’ 


" There is al Doni. ‘rhe bigot e5 Al 
in. the north’ of the country, ‘summer 


ı EVENS onl he Alstêr and rhe Germahı ten= 


is champjo ships At .Rothenbaum, And. 


gause ‘lt ig the, ,800 Birthday’ oft 


i plication. 


. of" CQUTSC, ‘this year ‘ls something special’ 


Sevim Celebi-Gottschlich was born in 
Turkey. She has just completed a two- 
year term as a deputy for the Allcrnative 
List (ecologists) In (he Berlin assembly. 
lt was a battle all the way. Even her own 
party was often less than helpful. Su- 
sanne Mayer reports for the Hamburg 
weekly, Die Zeit. 


he doorman at the Wedding borough 
Town Llall in West Berlin did his job 
well, keeping out unauthorised persons. 

This included, as he thought, the frail, 
dark-skinned woman with wild wisps of 
hair like Medusa. She had a little girl by 
the hand named Eyla, meaning "Crescent 
Moan.” 

The duorman did not know that, of 
course, nor did he know how these two 
had becn able to get to the centre of his 
domain, to the very doorway of a recep- 
tion for the Swedish Prime Minister, In- 
gvar Carlssohn. 

“You've last your way," he hissed. "Ga." 
He spoke in vain, They were already inside 
the reception room, both of then. 

Sevim Celehi-Gartschlich said: "It was 
very embarrassing for everyone." She 
lnoked as if it had been embarrassing fur 
her as well, but there wits no reusun for 
that. 

Sevinı Celebi-Gortschlich is un Allernia- 
Uve List (AL) menıber uf the Berlin Parl- 
iament and ûs such had been invited to the 
reception for the Swedish Prime Minister 
he found out t00 kite for her tı riin û 
huhy-sitter for her daughter). 

For 1he pist two years Alternative List 
members of the Berlin Parliament in the 
Scehêneberg Town Hall have operated a 
rouation xystemt, Eventually Sevim Celebi’s 
turn came to take a scat in the Parliament, 
the first person of Turkish arigin to sit in a 
German parliament, 

This has caused & series of umluirfruss” 
ments. but this was the legst of them. for 
Eyla was put on a sofa, given a fruit juice 
1o drink and gently told to be very quiet 
during the cocktail party. 

Sevim Celebi is not the kind of person 
you get rid of easily, even though her name 
means something like “The Delightful 
One." 

She said: "It has been a battle front the 
very beginning, | had to prove myself. I've 
been alone in this party, No-one has help- 


ed me, not for a minute, My predecesşor 


gis: Fraenkel Uferrs ; 


did not even wish me the best of luck." . 

.She pressed her right hand imploringly 
to her breast, She has beautiful eyes, like a 
cal, but not tame. 

The sun broke into her apartment in a 
run-down house öprBej 
Below alohg? the waffle’ ` market Allg 
were lined up, It çouid bê hollday-timê, ` 

She now has to give up her place in 
Parliament to her predecéssor, Heidi Bis- 
choff-Pflan, who'tvon in;the recent Berlin 
eleetian, Evgrythiig should be Over, but i it 
ist, 

, His:hard'î i0 understand why ihe idea of 
"the first ford woman to sitina German. , 


for public relatiöns, never caughi ûn, It i is 
hard to describe the dlffigulriés the Altern’ 
ative List itself put i in her Way 0 
1986. rhe yêar befre ‘she’ ‘took her 


tion systeni, was a year iı which pol 
eiguers in the'Eederal Repiblic: 


In .the. first ‘five ‘ménthş of that ‘yes 
25.000 réfügêes ênterêd the country, the 


, Were dominated. by the question “of. fol 
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own. Among these is the highest in Gen 
many, the Köhlbrandbriicke, whieh jj 
53 metres high and 3,940 metres long. 

Hamburg is A green city. You tn, 
wender under oaks, limes, planes, chest 
uuts and willows on the hanks of le 
Elbe or along the Alster und in (he 
parks, where there are more varietieso] 
trees, bushes und flowers. 

ln the middle of the cily, next ly 
Damımtor station und the congress cen. 
ire, is Planten un Blomen with ils outdo 
or cafes ul roller-skate rome (whi 
hecomes an ice-skating rink in Winter; 
and greenhouses where tropical plants 
ind Powers ure displayed. 

Tuurists like the HW usserlichtorgt 
with its display of water and light offer 
ing Figurative representations of music 
interpretatiun,. Humburg's pensioner 
favour the sound shell for concerts jus 
a lille bil Further on, In the summer, or 
chesiras play on Saturdiy und Sunday 
afternoons dnd you can ciance lo lle 
music, There are more older womep 
than older men, so many ladies gu 
lone, cven to dance. The spontaneity 
often surprises the outsider. 

Equally surprising for some is the 
elegance of the city's shopping malls 
Now so many have sprung up that, even 
when the weather is bad, a full day’ 
shopping can be planned, The gastror 
umic side is an important part of hest 
shopping canyons. 

The Humburg Selickeriu reuard i itn 
u mark af (heir genteel standing in life K 
stanel at un open bûr cating lobster anl 
sipping champagne. 

One of the Tinest museums is the Mr 
stum for Kunst und Gewecrbe (museum 
for arts and crafts) opposite the Haupt 
bahnhof (central railway sation). 

Amung miny other exhibits it has 
most significant colevtiuns of falek 
earthenware and porcelain in Germir 
and û similar scleclion uf Ari NYE 
exhibits, There is a little resturant h 
side where you will find i gul sall 
buffet ancl û sC: JOU sve, ÜlS ll ects 
SATY tO sland... 

One of the smaller museum is devo 
ud to lhe works of the north Germanet 
pressionist sculptor und artist, Ems 
Barlach, ls 90 sculptures and mor 
than 300. drawings, gives û complet 
view of his work. 

There is oper in Hamburg and ther 
tre (more than 20 private Broups) an 
music. Juz lu the Kneipun in 
Grassneumarkt, il sounds. like New Or 
leans in the 19205. Sunday mornMp’ 
Hamburg is the city for jizz und foror ۹ 
gan music. . 

Many. fumous people pluy andl hot 
played on famous orgins: Cieorge Phir 
lipp Telemann, Carl Phlipp Emanuel 
Buch, Georg. Friedrich [lindel; ln 17 1 
Johann Sebastian Bach failed to 0F 
jab as organist u SL, Jakobl becnu# 
didn't havc enough money 10 
minister’, 

Blankenesc, a few ` kilomıettê i 
the Elbe towards the mouth, is 
most village-like «settlement :of 
sea captain's houses. Then ther€. he 
Sachsenwald, just outside the ely i 
in Schleswig-Holstein, where; I 
drichsruh, Bismarck spent his last dn . 

: On the Alte Land, În Lower S0 
wealthy. «fruit. farmers live in, theif: 
half-timbered houses. with..their 4 
,ombêllieHed facades and: u 


chants ا‎ ek e 
(z00); the Michel, (as, St, Michel i 
, universally known), thèê,most,imp® 
` baroque.church in north Germa) 
old. Elbe..tunnêl and ‘the: new. O 
100-yêar-old warehouse.city. (wi 
saw on, the:harbour trip); aq the 
Continued on :page:18 i * 
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View from the port towards the Binnen- and Alasênisleter: Alster water; a brown 6Î; is a popular drink. 
(Phuto: Hamburg-»Intu/Frelgeg. d. Reg. Priis. Stuttg. Nr. Y/7y194) 


A harbour is 800 years old, but you 


Wi HAMBURG 


don’t have to drink standing up 


as loudly at the end of the morning as tt 
the beginning. Eels here, bananas there, 
interspersed with salty aphorisms. 
Sometimes they toss their ware into Lhe 
crowd, oranges, bunches of grapes, ban- 
anas, going for nothing. 

In the pubs, sea shantys are sung and 
Eiergrog drunk. Many have have been 
drinking (he whole night through. 

The Alster is the lake in the centre of 
the city. There are two of them, the Bin- 
nenalster, right in the centre with its 
fountains, and the Ausscnalster, which 
reaches from the Lombardsbriücke to 
the leafy'residêntial areas further north, 

' Both lakes are artificial. ‘They ‘were 
formed by damming the River Alsler 
just before it joins up with the Elbe. 

A trip in an Alster steamer İs esstn- 
tial.. The unmistakenble white-painted, 
flat-roofed vessels used to ply the Alster 
like tranıs, back and forward witholu 
pause, but now they are no longer on (he 
commuter run but are uscd for cruises, 
taking fussing tourists along the narrow 
waterways which radiate fron the Al- 
ster betwcen rows of ola lae and aging 
trees, 

‘When the weather is god, there is 
competition on the water as swarms of 
yachts and surfboard criss«cross cacl 
other's paths. Further on, on the river it- 
self and on tie waterways, there are 
pedal boats ‘which ‘can be: hired; and 
crews af. aight pull on thelr oars as the 

çox calls the stroke, 

Swimming in the Alster was common 
in the 19th century, bût not now —'even 
though the brown fen water is said by 
the authorities to Be again lean Chough 
to.swim in. '' i 

Certainly 23 types» of fish. andıa few 
river crabs do riow flourish: If yoû want 
to drink Alster water, the best way isto 
.ask for a glass of it at a pub’ or.restaur- 
ant (Alsferwasser): you'll ‘be served. a 
shandy, a Mite of beer and: lemo- 
nade. . e 

Where there i is a: alot of water. there are 
also a: lot of bridges. The ‘astounding 
fact is that Hamburg has. more bridges 
than any other city: in-‘Europe, .Venice 
has 450, which‘ is:way .down :the ‘list; 
Amsterdim hag about 600,which is bet- 
ter;. London. has-850,. still,.befters: but 
Hamburg, with'2,100,.iş.a way. out on its 


largest complex of warehouses in the 
world, and more. 

Over there are tanks filled with rum 
or whisky; that ship riding al anchor 
over thure is filled with schnapps... 

Hamburg's second biggest attraction 
is St. Paulî with its Reeperbahn and 
Grosser Freiheit, infamous ihe world 
aver. Bul it is disappointing: nt least 
from the outside, Travel rough in u 
tourist bus during the day and you see 
not the establishments themselves hut 
the drab buildings that house them. 

At nighı, the dinginess vanishes and is 
replaced by the glitter and dazzle of the 
world of strcet girls and strip teases. 
You have to hand it to St, Pauli: there"s 
not much that doesn't happen at the sex 
shows. 

1t is best to ask first about which club 
to visit. Don’t let yourself be talked into 
going into a club by. one of the many 
touts who keep up a stream of persua- 
sive chatter outside the entrances. 

Another. piece of advice: look care- 
fully at the price list before ordering. 
Strangers often find themselves having 
to pay huge bills. . 

Aids has muddied the waters of cer- 
tain enjoyments, And so, on the Reeper- 
bahn and e Side streets, other types of 


entertainment are becûming more evi- 
dent: There are even'two theatres in the 
area, including the one where Cars ‘has 
been running For three years: There‘are 
discos: with live interludes Rung 
well-known pop groups. 

On lo the fish market. Every Sunday 
morning fram abaut' Gam to 10am, 
crowds jostle. shoulder-to-shoulder 
round a restored fish-auction hall and in 
hetween turn-of-the-century apartment 
blocks and modern office blocks used 
by shipping chandlers. 

Everything i is available, most of itin- 
expensive: knick-knucks; flowers; veg- 
etables;: fish (fresh from the trawler), 
clothing, items for ‘tho kitchen, open 
sandwiches and African handiwork, 

The hawkers never get tired: they cry 


| 


Fw cities offer such a variely of en- 
terlainment as Hamburg, where a 

stranger — presuming he's neither a 

cynic nor ù saint — can spend one Or 

two highly pleasant weeks al any time of 

Ihe year." So wrute a Scot, John Strang, 

in L&31 as he begun it four of Germany. 

Fle cuntinued: “During the long sun 
mer Uays. {hore are Iwo themres‘Qpen 
and, ùlmost every night there is u public 
cuncert or a meeting of a musicians 
cub..." 

Today, visitors find much the same. 
There are fewer architeclurnl attrnc- 
tions than in Strang's day. But people 
are itttracted by the hustle and bustle, 
the cultural lifc and the shopping. 

Muny visitors have come over the 
past few years to see lhe musical, Cats, 
and have discovered a greener, livelier 
and friendlier city than they expected. 

This year is the $Obth birthday of the 
harbour and Cuts is still bringing the 
tourists in. If it doesn't rain for days on 
end. and that sometimes happens in 
Hamburg, visitors usually depart with a 
gond impression. 

The harbour is always an attraction, 
even when it rains. But, of course, after 
$800 years neither the shipping industry 
nor the harbour itself are what they 
used to be. In the European rankings, 
the harbour is now “only” in fourth or 
fifth place, depending o on how il is mea- 
sured. 

But in Germany, it is the top of the 
list and a sighı-seeing tour of it is essen- 
tial. At Landungsbriicken, the depar- 
ture Point, the tourists can be heard ask- 
ing: big sbip or little ship? The experis 
reply loudly, with authority: “The tour is 
the same with both. Only lhe Barkassen, 
the little oties, they get in closer on the 
way round. But they rock more,” 

The harbour is ubout 87 square ki- 
lometres, whlch mennsiit aceuples about 
a twelfth of Tlamburg's surfuce. lt hus 
235 kilêmetres of shorclinc; there are 
168 kilometres of roids and waterwiys. 

And su un tind se on; lhe man ûn Lhe 
ship peppers the streand of information 
with jokes as' the boat passes other 
Barkusseu, UME, cranes, locks, ware 
houses, pial the seeond-biggest float 
ing dock lt the warl, past the remains 
of a Former U-bond bunker, past the 


' 


